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The Secret Place 


Each soul has its owii secret place, 
Where none may enter in, 

Save it and God,—to them alone 
What goeth on ther jin is known,— 
To it and God alone | 


And well for it if Gé1 be there, 
And in supreme con‘rol; 

For every deed com:.+of a seed, 
And lonely seed ma, évil breed 
In any lonely soul. ~ 


But none, except of iis own will, 
Need ever lonely be. 

If he but quest; his Loyal Guest 
Will quick provide him with the best 
Of all good company | 


ee —John Oxenham. 
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Emerald Hodgson Hospital 


—AND— 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES, 
UNIVERSITY OF THE SOUTH, 
Sewance, Tenn, 

A Church institution where the best 
training to be had for development of 
Nurses. For further information, address 

REV. W. S. CLAIBORNE, Supt. 


The General Theological 


Seminary 


CHELSEA SQUARE, NEW YORK. 


The next Academic year begins on the 
Isst Wednesday in September. 


Specia] students admitted and Gradu- 
ate Course for graduates of other Theo- 
logical Seminaries. 

The requirements for admission and 
other particulars can be had from THE 
DEAN, 1 Chelsea Square, New York, N. Y. 


Virginia Episcopal School 
LYNCHBURG, VIRGINIA. 


prepares boys at cost for college and 
university. Modern equipment. Healthy 
location in the mountains of Virginia, 
Ccst moderate, made possible through 
generosity of founders. For catalogue 
apply to 

REV. WILLIAM G. PENDLETON, D. D., 

Rector. 


The Virginia Home and 
Training School 


Falls Church, Fairfax County, Va. 
For the Feeble-Minded. 
Established 1892. 

For terms and information address 

MISS M. GUNDRY. 


Episcopal High School 


NEAR ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


The eighty-fifth year of this School for 
Boys opens September 19th, 1923. Mod- 
ern equipment throughout. Catalogue on 
application. 

A. R. HOXTON, B. A., Principal. 


The Bishop Payne Divinity 
School 


The accredited Seminary of the Church 
for training colored men for the minis- 
try. 

One of the first Church institutions en- 
dorsed and aided by the American Church 
Institute for Negroes. 

About eighty alumni (more than sixty 
per cent of the colored clergy of the 
Church) are now laborers in the Lord’s 
vineyard. 

The curriculum covers the ful] canoni- 
cal course for Deacon’s and Priest’s Or- 
ders. 

The degree of Bachelor in Divinity is 
awarded. 

The forty-sixth session opens Tuesday, 
September 25, 1923. 

lor catalogue and information, apply 
to 
Rev. F. G. RIBBLE, M. A., D. D., Dean, 

Petersburg, Va. 


HOBART COLLEGE 


(For Men) 


William Smith College 


(For Women), 
Geneva, N. Y. 


102nd Year begins September 18, 1923. 
Courses leading to the degrees of A. B. 
and B. S. Hobart offers a large number 
of scholarships to students preparing for 
Holy Orders. 

Rt. Rev. Chas. H. Brent, D. D., LL.D., 

Chancellor. 
Rev. Murray Bartlett, D. D,, LL.D. 
President. 


For information address the President. 
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Publishers 
112 North Fifth Street, - - Richmond, Va 
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Entered at the Postoffice in Richmond, Va., as second- 
class mail matter. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICH. 


$3.00 a year in advance. To the clergy, 
$2.00. Six months, $1.50. Trial subscrip- 
tions 3 months, 50 cents; 10 cents a copy. 
Foreign postage, 50 cents additional. 

For the convenience of subscribers, sub- 
scriptions are continued at expiration 
unless otherwise ordered. Notice of re- 
newal, discontinuance, or change of ad- 
dress should be sent two wecks before 
the date they go into effect. 

RECEIPT OF PAYMENT is shown in 
about two weeks by change of date on 
address label. If date is not properly 
extended after each payment, notity us 
promptly. No receipt for payment will be 
sent. 

Notice post office address. The exact 
post office address to which we are dt- 
recting the paper at the time of writing 
MUST ALWAYS BE GIVEN. Our iailing 
list is arranged by post offices and not 
alphabetically. 

Make all checks and money orders pay- 
able to the Southern Churchman, and not 
to an individual. 

ADVERTISEMENTS.—Rates quoted on 
request. For classified see head of that 
department 
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EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Cambridge, Massachusetts 
Affiliated with Harvard University 
For catalog address 
The Dean. 


St. Stephen’s College 


A CHURCH COLLEGE OF ARTS AND 
LETTERS with four years’ work leading 
to the degree of B. A. It meets the high- 
est standards of scholarship set by the 
Middle States’ College Association and 
features inexpensiveness of living, inti- 
mate personal companionship of profes- 
sors and students and sincerity. 

The fees are: For tuition, $250 a year; 
for a room, furnisheé and heated, $125 a 
year; for board in hall $225 a year; a to- 
tal of $600. 

The College is equipped for teaching 
men who, after graduation, are going into 
business or into postgraduate schools of 
medicine, law, theology, journalism or 
into ciassical, social or literary research. 

Address Bernard Iddings Bell, Presi- 
dent, Annandale-on-Hudson N. ¥% (Rail- 
way Station. Barrytown.) 


ST. HILDA’S HALL 


CHARLES TOWN, W. VA. 

The Chevron School for Girls. Epis- 
eopal. In the Shenandoah Valiey. College 
preparatory. Elective Courses. Musia 
and Art, Athletics. Open-air courses, 
Individual instruction, $600. 

MARIAH PENDLETON DUVAL, Prin., 

(Former Principal Stuart Hall.) 


THE 
CHURCH TRAINING 
AND 
DEACONESS HOUSE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA 


provides for resident students a two 
years’ course of study and training in 
practical work, fitting them to be Church 
Workers or Déaconesses. 


Address 


DEACONESS CLARA M. CARTER 
708 Spruce St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Protestant Episcopal 


Theological Seminary in Virginia 


The One Hundred and First Session 
Opens Wednesday, September 19, 1923. 


For catalogs and other information, ad- 
dress The Dean, Rev. Berryman Green, 
D. D., Theological Seminary, Alexandria, 


Virginia. 
IN THE DIOCESE 


CHURCH SCHOO OF VIRGINIA, Inc. 


President—the Bishop of Va. Episcopal Church owner- 
ship. Beauty of environment; health; scholarship; 
culture; Christian idealism. 


FOR BOYS: 


St. Christopher’s School, Rte. 2, Richmond, Va. 
$650. Catalog—Rev. C. G. Chawberlayne, Ph. D. 
Headmaster. 

Christchur‘*h School, Christchurch P. O., Middle- 
sex Co., Va., $400. Cataloge—Rev. F. E. Warren, 


Rector. 
FOR GIRLS: 


St. Catherine’s School, Rte. 2, Richmond, Va., $800 
‘atalog—Miss Rosalie H. Noland, B. A., Principal 

St. Anne’s School, Charlottesville, Va., $500. Cat- 
alog—Miss Laura Lee Dorsey, Principal. 

St. Margaret’s School, Tappahannock, Essex Co., 
Va., $450. Miss Emma S. Yerby, Principal. 

Legal Title for Wills: Church Schools in the Diocese 
of Virginia, (Inc.) About gifts, bequests for equips 
ment, enlargement, scholarships, endowment, address 
Rev. E. L. Woodward, M. A., M. D., Dean, The- 
Church House, 110 W. Franklin St.. Richmond, Va. 


Beautiful and healthful location. 
Equipment. Athletics. 


leading Colleges. Terms moderate. 


Thirtieth Session will begin Sept. 
ANNIE M. POWELL, A. B., A. M., Principal ‘ 


Chatham Episcopal Institute 


The Diocesan School for Girls 
CHATHAM - 


The Bishop of the Diocese of Southern Virginia, President Board Trustees. 
15-acre Campus. 
Gymnasium and Field Sports. 
Music, Art, Domestic Science, Expression, and Business. 


- VIRGINIA 


New Buildings and Modern 
College Preparatory. 
Certificate admits to 


19, 1923. For Catalogue address 
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“All Gone But Faith In God” 


JAPANESE CATASTROPHE BRINGS URGENT NEED OF EMER- 


GENCY RELIEF FOR MISSIONARIES AND NATIVE CLERGY 


A cable from Bishop McKim tells of our losses by earthquake and 
fire in Japan. 


Our Missionaries are safe, but in desperate need. 
Homes, clothing, furniture, books; everything is gone. 


St. Luke’s Hospital, St. Paul’s Middle School, St .Margaret’’s 
School, the Cathedral, the Bishop’s House, Christ Church, All 
Saint’s, St. John’s, Grace, St. Timothy’s, True Light and Love of 
God,—all destroyed. 


St. Paul’s University and the Theological School near Tsukiji, 
partly destroyed. 


Other districts where the Church has important work have not 
yet been heard from. Later reports are certain to tell of further 
- losses. 


Plans for permanent reconstruction will be developed in due 
time, but now, immediately, we must supply emergency relief. 


Our Missionaries and Native Clergy must have food and shelter 
and clothing. We must provide temporary places to worship, 
hospitals and schools. 


These are instant needs that cannot be denied or delayed. They 
are personal obligations placed upon all of us. 


Every parish and mission of the Church has been asked to make 
a special offering for the Emergency Relief Fund for the Japanese 
Church. It is estimated that five hundred thousand dollars will 
be required for immediate needs. 


Every man, woman and child of the Church will want to make a 
personal offering; an offering of Gratitude, that the lives of our 
workers were spared, and of Faith, that our work will go on. 


Give through your own parish. Give generously. Give at once. 


The National Council 


281 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Divinity..School of the Protestant | (<= 


Episcopal Church in Philadelphia 


42nd and Locust Streets. eels | Thoughts est 


Graduate Courses in Theology, Privi- | |i 


———. 


leges at the University of Pennsylvania. S if Ch ptt { |) 
Address: The Rev. G. G. Bartlett, | OL f e oug u 
D. D., Dean. | = wy} 
9 . “The best is never in the past for 
SAINT MARY S SCHOOL any human soul that trusts in God.” 
Rev. Warren W. Way, Rector. “Blessed is he that has a good doc- 
An Ppiscopal School for Girls. Junior tor.” 
College—four years High School and two - 
years College courses. Special courses— - 
Music, Art, Expression, Home Heonomics, God reads our characters in our 
Business. prayers. 


Modern Equipment—20-Acre Campus. 


Applications now being received for 82d 
Annual Session, which opens September 
11, 1°23. Only 200 Resident Students can 
be accepted. For detailed information ad- 
eress 

A. W. TUCKER, Business Manager, 

Box 19, Raleigh, North Carolina, 


The chains of habit are too weak to 
be felt till they are too strong to be 
broken.—Dr. Johnson. 


High hearts are never long without 
hearing some new call, some distant 
clarion of God.—Martineau. 


Prayer is sometimes unanswered be- 
cause we are asking God to do for us 
that which He has given us strength 
to do for ourselves. 
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Beauty, Utility and Cost 
- In choosing Furniture of any sort, 
there are three things to. consider— 
beauty, utility and cost. While you 
alone are the judge of the importance 
of these three, this store finds pleasure 
and satisfaction in endeavoring to offer 
you Furniture of distinctive beauty and 
practical utility at prices you can well 
afford to pay. 


SYDNOR & HUNDLEY 


700 KE. Grace St. Richmond, Va. 


The more I can feel round me the 
atmosphere of omnipotence the less 1 
am aware of fear. It is a matter of 
course that the one should exclude the 
other.—Basil King in the Conquest of 
Fear. 


He who sees no noblenesgs in others 
possesses very little or none himself. 
We are all apt to judge others by our- 
selves. A man who steals chickens feels 
quite sure that there are many who do 
as he does. 


Only those kingdoms, those nations, 
those organizations shall live who truly 
realize that what power and influence 
they have is theirs to use for the glory 
of God and for the extension of His 
kingdom. Only those men shall succeed 
who use their possessions, influence and 
ability as becomes stewards of God. 


The Stoics knew a great deal about 
human -nature, who declared that the 
gense of shame is the basis of all vir- 
tues. I believe that one great func- 
tion of our Lord’s sacrifice is, in or- 
der to make us ashamed of ourselves. 
I do not know a finer feeling in the 
world, face to face with the cross of 
Christ, than just to be ashamed. ‘“‘When 
I survey the wondrous cross on which 
the Prince of Glory died,’ I do well to 
be ashamed. And shame is not shame 
unless it embodies a holy resolution 
henceforward to be other and to be 
better.—Selected. 
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Reproductions of the World’s Great 
Paintings. Size 54x8. Postpaid. 
TWO CENTS BACH 
FOR 25 OR MORE 
_ Send 50 cents for 25 Art 
Jectsor 25 on Life ofChrist. No 
two alike. Mention this paper. 
Beautiful 64-page catalogue 
for 15 cents in coin or stamps. 
THE PERRY PICTURES CO 
Matven, Mass. 


GRAIN, HAY, FEEDS 


FIELD SEEDS AND BASIC SLAG 


1. T. Beveridge & Co. 


7th and Byrd Sts. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK 


Of Richmond, Va. 
Oliver J. Sands, Pres. 


Sub- 


BANKING SAVINGS 


TRUSTS 


R. L. Christian & Co. 


514-16 EK. Broad St. 
Richmond, Va. 


Leading Fancy Grocer 


Agents for 
PAGET AND SHAW AND MIRROR 


CANDIES. 


Office: 


Warehouse and Elevator: 6th to 7th 


Special attention given to out-of-town and Byrd Sts 


orders. 


Catalogue mailed on application. Richmond, Va. 


THE PERRY PICTURES ]| 


Richmond Printing Co. 


Anything in the Printing line. 
CHURCH WORK A SPECIALTY 


Phone Mad. 956 
20th & Main Sts. Richmond, Va. 


Churen Furnishings, Memorials, etc. 


Et 
Sn W.8. STREE Vo, 


HU 
FURNISHINGS’ ~ 
WINDOWS — TABLETS 
FABRICS—EMBROIDERIES 
MEMOR ae 


enw 
HN 23:25-27-SIXTH:- AVENUE: NEW: YORK 
MEMORIALS: IN:STAINED:GLASS [SZ 
 MOSAIC- MARBLE STONE- GRANIIE|ZA (6 
i CARVED-WOOD- METALsEIC* (IN 


GRANITE AND MARBLE 
MEMORIALS 


Largest ‘stock in the 
South. We pay the freight 
and guarantee safe arrival 


The Couper Marble Works 


(Established 75 years) 


294-296 Bank St., Norfolk, 
Va. 


Church Furnishings 


Gold, Silver and Brass 


Church and Chancel Furniture 


Write for Cataloguc 
for Episcopal Churches 


fsa W. & E.SCHMIDT CO. 


Third Street, Milwaukee, Wis 


|| MOLLER PIPE ORGANS 


three thousand churches. Every orgaa 
specially designed for the church and ser- 
yice in which it is to be used and fully 
zuaranteed. Specifications and estimates 
om request. rae el Pek: solicited. 

M. P. MOLLER, 


Hagerstown, Maryland 


CHURCH VESTMENTS 


Cassocks, Surplices, Stoles. 


b i EMBROIDERIES 


Silks, Cloths, Fringes. 
CLERICAL SUITS. 
Rabats, Collars, Shirts. . 


COX SONS & ' INING 


131-138 E 23rd St.. New Yerk’ 


) 


Catbolic for every trutb of God; Protestant against every error of man. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE FORCES IN RACE RELATIONSHIPS 


In a recent number of “The South Atlantic Quarterly,” 
that fine Churchman, and leader among the educational 
forces of America, Dr. James H. Dillard, wrote on ‘‘Four- 
teen Years of the Jeanes Fund.’’ The Jeanes Fund is at 
endowment established by a little Quaker lady of Philadel- 
phia, the income of which she desired to be used “‘in help- 
ing the small rural schools’? for the colored children of 
the South. The trustees of the fund decided that the 
most valuable help which might be rendered would be 
through the employment of teachers trained in handicraft 
to go from school to school, teaching the children sewing 
and wood-working and other industries which would link 
their school work more definitely to the conditions in the 
midst of which they actually lived. Dr. Dillard describes 


through typical instances the service these teachers have 
been rendering, and he sums up thus the significance of 
the whole:experiment which has been so fully vindicated: 
“No cut-and-dried rules were laid down. The supervising 
teacher was to introduce and supervise simple forms of 
industrial work, but beyond this she was free to follow 
out any line of neighborhood improvement which might 
open up, and for which she might feel some special fit- 
ness. The point was to get a good teacher and let her de 
the rest. Some excelled in home visiting, some in raising 
money, some in forming clubs, some in health work, some 
in promoting gardens. 
something to be done. There are in fact no words tov 
strong to express the admiration which any one who has 
known these Jeanes teachers must feel for the ability and 
devotion which from the first they have shown in their 
work. There have been fo nobler pioneers and mission- 
aries than these humble teachers. They have literally 
gone about doing good. Their occasional conferences, by 


It was always something good and- 


States or groups of States, have been unique among educa- 
tional meetings. Their simple, straightforward reports of 
their work in the background have been a revelation and 
an inspiration to all school officials and other visitors who 
lave from time to time attended these gatherings.” 

It is good to read such words as these of Dr. Dillard’s 
and good to remember this expression of a school superin- 
tendent in Alabama which he quotes: ‘‘The Jeanes teach- 
er in my county has revolutionized the sentiment for Negro 
education and incidentally changed the aspect of race re- 
lations.” 

There occur from time to time incidents which cause 
grave concern to all who are hoping to see the race prob- 
lems of America, and especially the very obvious and dit- 
ficult one of the South, solved in a Christian spirit. Last 
week we reviewed the controversy which has arisen over 
the control of the hospital for Negro soldiers at Tuskegee— 
a controversy into which much rancour, and, worst of all, 
the poisonous trail of the Ku Klux Klan, has already en- 
tered. When one considers the ill-will and injustice which 
such a controversy as this calls forth, one might grow 
discouraged over the outlook for our civilization, in so far 
ay the question of race adjustments enters in. But then 
there comes the wholesome recollection of the quiet, steady 
forces which are at work underneath the noisy evil ones. 


Such men of the white race as Dr. Dillard, and such pa- 
tient servants of the colored race as those teachers than 
whom, as Dr. Dillard says, ‘“‘There have been no nobler 
pioneers and missionaries,’’ are slowly weaving the fabric 
of human worth by which the two races must be bound to- 
gether in constructive mutual helpfulness. They wake new 
faith in that wisdom of God which ultimately can prevail 
over the utmost follies which some men will commit. 


THE FOREIGNER AND THE CHURCH 


An immigrant girl, writing in a current periodical of 
what this country meant to her, said thus: “Slowly I be- 
gan to understand that *\* * America was a new worl-l 
in the making, that any one who has something real in 
him can find a way to contribute himself in this new world. 
But I saw I had to fight for my chance to give what I had 
to give, with the same life-and-death earnestness with 
which a man fights for his bread. What had I with empty 
thands and my hungry heart to give to America? I had 
my hunger, my homelessness, my ‘dumbness, my blind 
searchings and gropings for what I knew not. I had t) 
-give to America my aching ignorance, my burning desire 
for knowledge. I had to give to America the dirt and the 
ugliness of my black life of poverty and my all-consuming 
‘passion for beauty.” 

_In those words there is the revelation of that nobility 


of aspiration, which, all unseen to scornful eyes, may 02 
stirring in the new-comer to America from despised peo- 
ples and despised lands. “Blessed are they which hunger 
and thirst after righteousness,’’ the Master said. Surely 
also He would say that they are blessed who in any tru2 
and eager way are seeking after light and hope and life, 
and who in hunger after self-expression want to give the 
best that they have to give in the great fellowship of hu- 
man opportunity. In the immigrant from the disadvan- 
taged peoples, there is often a freshness of appreciation 
which the older American stock is in danger of losing. 
There is the power of a great ambition stirred by the won- 
der of new opportunity. Sometimes this may lead nowhere 
except to a greedy selfishness which snatches after money; 
but when this happens, it may be the fault of America as 
much as of the immigrant. What are we doing to cal! 
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out the idealism which may be in the man or woman to 
whom America is a dream come true? How often are we 
discerning beneath “the dirt and ugliness’”’ an ‘‘all-consum- 
ing passion for beauty,’’ and bringing to that passion a 
satisfaction which it can understand? 

One of the sub-divisions of the work which centres at 
the Church Missions House is that which has to do with 
work among the foreign-born. In “The Future of the 
Church,” an article in another Church paper at which we 
expressed our regret some weeks ago, it was said ‘‘the 
Foreign-Born Division is a nuisance as it is now consti- 
tuted.’? We do not doubt that there might be improve- 


ment in some of its ideas and methods; but no particular 
objection ought to eclipse for the Church’s mind the im- 
portance of the work it ought to do. We have made but 
a feeble effort as yet in the direction of people of other 
than English stock. But if this Church of ours is to play 
any greatly significant part in developing the potentialities 
oi the America that actually is and actually is to be, it 
must be learning to interpret its gospel to all people witn 
“empty hands and hungry hearts to give to America’’— 
and to the KingGom of God: True study and leadership in 
relation to this opportunity is one of the great Christiana 
needs of the present hour. 


THE ROMANCE OF BUSINESS 


“Instead of business being a daily grind or a deadly 
routine, it is really a romance of the most thrilling order; 
an adventure filled with the most fascinating incidents.” 
This is the conclusion Edward W. Bok draws from his 
own experience and which he seeks and succeeds in mak- 
ing plain in ‘A Man from Maine,” and the life of Cyrus 
H. K.- Curtis, the head of the Curtis Publishing Co., which 
publishes the Ladies’ Home Journal and the Saturday 
Evening Post. But the romance lies not in the business, 
but in the man. Given a personality like C. H. K. Curtis’, 
and no matter what field he entered, there would always 
be high endeavor and adventure and achievement. The 
business world he touched was the same world which is 
touched daily by thousands who see in it nothing but the 
incessant grind and the sordid strife for gain. Curtis was 
equipped with no great endowments, unmatched by many 
another man. He had no college education, no wealth of 
epportunity, no “pull’’ with the powers that be. He was 
just a man of like possibilities to many another; but he 
had the qualities which make for romance, no matter 
where they find themselves. A youngster of twelve, he 
began his career of newsboy by carrying papers where they 
had never been carried before—to Fort Preble in Portland 
Harbor, where his keen, boyish mind saw there would be 
a ready sale among the soldiers. It took courage to run 
the gauntlet of the other boys who resented the new route 
and a new competitor in their trade, but he went ahead 
and—as Bok puts it—‘‘His first step in initiative had suc- 
ceeded.”” He had more than vision, though, and more 
than courage. He played the game, and he played it ac- 
cording to the rules set down in the Sermon on the Mount. 
If his magazines could not succeed honestly, they must 
fail until they could. He felt. a responsibility on his 
shoulders to bring only wholesome reading to the homes 


where his publications went, and he carried this sense of 
responsibility even to his advertising pages. There ig a 
fine story of how, when he had taken a stand against the 
advertising of patent medicines, the treasurer of the com- 
pany came to Mr. Bok, who was then editor of the Ladies’ 
Home Journal, and begged him to try to prevail upon Mr. 
Curtis to make hig action effective on a date six months 
later. ‘‘He couldn’t have chosen a more disastrous time 
than this,’’ argued the treasurer. Then Mr. Bok goes cn 
to say, “It was only a few days after this order had been 
issued that I was sitting at his side while he was opening 
the morning mail. It was on a Friday: the pay roll had 
to be made up that day, and the balance in the bank was 
not sufficient. The banks were full of Mr. Curtis’ paper: 
the limit of credit had been reached. The results in the 
mail were scanty. He had reached almost the end of the 
rile of letters, and we knew that the money enclosures 
were not ample to meet the need at the end of the day. 
Mr. Curtis cut open a letter and out dropped a certified 
check for eighteen thousand dollars—calling for six full 
pages in the Ladies’ Home Journal. I looked with a 
rapacious interest at the check, only to see Mr. Curtis in- 
stantly put it back into the envelope and mark across it 
“Return.’’ The check was to cover six full pages of the 
advertisement of a well-known patent medicine!” 

“T have never,’ Mr. Bok says in another place, ‘known 
Mr. Curtis to put profit before principle, and no man jg 
more insensible to any calculation of the most favorable 
time to stand for a principle.’’ 

Principle before profit—that is what put a large part 
of the romance into Mr. Curtis’ career. To succeed and 
still be a success himself—that is, to add to what men 
call the ‘‘daily grind,’ the element of heroism which cap- 
tures the imagination and compels men to follow. 
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THE FAITH OF THOMAS. 


We have become so accustomed to think and talk about 
the doubt ef Thomas that we are apt to forget his faith. 
Yet when we come to look into the matter it is evident 
that his was a very deep and distinguished faith. 

There was faith in the doubt of Thomas. Hig doubt was 
simply his determination to find the truth, and to be satis- 
fied with nothing less than the truth. It was his great 
and exacting conscience of honesty that kept him from ac- 
cepting easy consolation or second-hand assurances. 
Thomas wes ready to die for the love he had, but not to 
pretend the faith he had not. Truth is much, but to be 
true is far more. He doubted a particular incident, but 
he kept his faith in honesty and uprightness. Surely this 
is a nobler faith than that of those who believe the par- 
ticular incident and are cynical and uncertain in their faiti 
in character. 

There was faith in the gloom of Thomas. When the 
thought of Christ’s death came to him he faced it square- 
ly, like the true and brave man he was. If it is to be 
death, then death be it. Let us also go and die with Him. 
He never took back that offer, but when Christ died and 
he found himself surviving it broke his heart. A less faith- 
ful disciple would have survived more easily. He could 
see nothing now but the cross, and his gloom is the meas- 
ure of the loss to him which that cross had brought. 

There was faith in the demand of Thomas, Except | 
shall see in Hig hands the print of the nails, and put my 
finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand into 
His side, I will not believe. Nobody can imagine that he 


ever meant these words literally. They only show how 
obsessed he was by the wounds of Jesus. Wounds were 
still gaping on him everywhere. His whole world was full 
of the nail-prints and the mark of the spear. There was 
nothing else to see anywhere, and the image of thes? 
wounds leaped into his speech whenever he mentioned 
Jesus. Surely there was faith in that obsession. It was 
indeed the faith of a realist, and it was not so spiritua! 
as that of many others, but it was his own faith, and in 
his own fashion he was exhibiting it. In his very obses- 
sion by the wounds of Jesus there was a deeper faith than 
that of any who can bear the thought of them more 
lightly. - 
The reason why we find faith in the doubt and th 

gloom and the demand ig because there was love in the 
heart of Thomas. His faith was his own and it was very 
imperfect, but it was the way in which love acted upon his 
particular nature. When Christ appeared to him all his 
Cifficulties vanished. Love has strong instincts of recogni- 
tion. We can find the beloved even in the deepest dark- 
ness, and when Jesus wag really there love flew to his feet 
and called out, My Lord and my God. It was not reason- 
ing that convinced Thomas; it was the presence of the 
Master. It was not by reasoning that he discovered the 
presence, but by sheer love. 
a logic. The whole Christ convinced the spirit that had 
been crying out only for the wounds. So in us all tha 
search for Christ will go by very imperfect ways, and will 
ask questions which the outsider may easily criticize and 
condemn, but those who in the deep hearts of them truly 
love Him will find Him in such fashion as will sweep clean 
away all the defects of their search.—John Kelman, D. D. 


It was a revelation and not — 
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"BUD GEE ONO AS -AS DEBTS 


Recognition by the Dioceses of Their Responsibility. 


By the Reverened R. W. Patton, D. D. 


j HE deficit for 1922 of about $380,000 on the treas- 
I ury of the National Council has naturally awakened 
anxiety in the minds of many Churchmen. Interest- 
ing and varied have been the letters published in the 
Church papers on the general subject, ‘‘What Is the Mat- 
ter With the Church?’’ There seems to be little agree- 
ment among those who offer remedies. The letters em- 
bodied every kind of criticism. They ranged from a gen- 
eral indictment of Church people for a woeful lack of 
spirituality to criticisms of the administration and methods 
. of the National Council, including assertions by one or 
more that even the budget portion of the Program is beyond 
the giving power of the Church. One distinguished lay- 
man made the statement that the total amount of the Pro- 
gram is too low to engage the serious attention of those 
members of the Episcopal Church who possess large wealth. 
Another prominent layman brought forward the serious 
charge that “in the Program, that finely printed book ... 
the facts in no way fit into the representations for which 
we all asked large sums of money.’’ Numerous other emi- 
nent laymen are on record as saying that the Program 
merits the highest confidence of the business men of the 
Church. ‘ 

In the midst of such conflicting criticisms and testimo- 
nials from so diversified a constituency dispassionate minds 
will be apt to discount exaggerated statements. 

Since there can be no progress, if we withhold our loyalty 
and support until every member of the Church is satisfied 
that there are no grounds for criticism, the question of 
immediate interest is, What can we do to extend the en- 
couraging advance already made? 

Is there not another remedy which, though not yet tried 
except in a few of the Dioceses, goes to the root of the 
whole matter and which, if accepted by all of the Dioceses, 
would permanently allay all anxiety as to the budget? 

I have been convinced ever since the Nation-Wide Cam- 
paign was approved by General Convention at Detroit that 
we could never succeed in developing a steadily progressive 
advance in executing the Church’s Program until each Dio- 
cese in its corporate capacity assumes its share of the 
budget of the General Church as a debt of the Diocese. 
The chief reason for the Church’s apparent incapacity to 
mobilize its strength for a Program proportioned to its re- 
sources is that underlying all our endeavors there is a 
confusion of thought as to where the responsibility lies. 
It is impossibie to construct a great plan without a clear 
perception of the aim. It is impossible to enlist the en- 
thusiasm of men in the execution of a plan, however ad- 
mirable, if their sense of responsibility is divided or con- 
fused. 

The adoption of the Nation-Wide Campaign by the Gen- 
eral Convention at Detroit in 1919, because it was based 
upon sound principles and because the aim instinctively 
commended itself to all Christian minds, was immediately 
helpful in clarifying the mind of the convention as to the 
provisions which should be embodied in the new canons 
ereating the Presiding Bishop and Council. The accept- 
ance by General Convention of the principles and aims of 
the Nation-Wide Campaign helped to destroy an anomalous 
situation in the Church. 

But, while we have adopted a much more efficient organi- 
zation for the execution of the Church’s program, appar- 
ently many have not yet realized that in the adoption of 
the new Canon the Church hag recognized the responsibil- 
ity of the Dioceses to the General Church. Let me illus- 
trate what I mean by referring to the practice of the old 
Board of Missions in its efforts to raise the apportionment. 
No criticism of the Board of Missions is justified because 
the Church at that time had not made any other practice 
possible. But, as a matter of fact, the Board of Missions 
was compelled to rely upon the generosity of individuals 
and parishes, who gave in many cases, all things consid- 
ered, very generously, not because any one thought he 
owed the money for the execution of the policy and pro- 
gram of the Board of Missions, but because he happened 
to be piously inclined to be generous towards a worthy 
Christian enterprise. The Church as a whole operated 
‘then upon the principle that the duty to give to the 
Church’s missionary work was solely a matter of the way 
the individual member of each parish happened to feel 
about it. In other words, there was little sense of cor- 
porate responsibility. The reason why there was no sense 
of corporate responsibility was because the Church had not 
taken the ground that it is a corporation. 


But we live in a Church world today, ag a result of the 
action of General Convention at Detroit and in Portland, as 
different from that old world as ig the United States of to- 
day different from the original associations of the States 
of the Union as they existed before the adoption of the 
Federal Constitution in 1789. 


Indeed, the union of the original States was almost 
wrecked and the hope of establishing a strong, representa- 
tive government on American soil was nearly lost through 
the very fact that the States of the old Confederation re- 
fused to regard their share of the support of the Union 
as a debt upon the States. The quotas assigned to States 
for the support of the National Government were treated 
exactly as many of the Dioceseg have heretofore treated 
the quotas assigned to them for the support of the General 
Church’s program. The States paid all or part of their 
quotas, as they were languidly inclined to pay and no 
more. 


“It was presumed,’’ said Hamilton, in discussing this 
method in The’ Federalist, ‘‘that a sense of their true in- 
terest and a regard to the duties of good faith would be 
found sufficient pledges for the punctual performance of 
the duty of the members to the Federal head. The ex- 
periment has, however, demonstrated that this expectation 
was ill-founded and illusory. We must discard the 
fallacious scheme of quotas and requests as equally imprac- 
ticable and unjust.”’ 


It was only after the adoption of the new Constitution, 
which was made possible by such discussions of the princi- 
ples underlying an effective government as are contained 
in the remarkable articles of Hamilton, Madison and Jay 
in the Federalist, that our security as a free, self-governing, 
united nation was made effective. 


Thus, more than one hundred years after the settlement 
of this question.in our political relations, we are repeating 


the same strange history in an attempt to fashion a Church 


capable of executing the responsibilities laid upon it by its 
cwn General Convention. 

Some one is apt to raise the objection that we cannot in 
this particular draw a parallel between Church government 
and State government, because the National Government 1S 
able, by the authority of Congress and the Supreme Court, 
backed by military power if necessary, to enforce its de- 
cree. But I hold that, though of course this is true, it 
does not in the slightest degree change either the principles 
or the practice, except that, of course; the Church would 
not, if it could, enforce its decrees by physical force. The 
Church, however, has a resource equally effective, even 
more effective with high-minded people, if we choose io 
exercise it. Force of some kind is necessary in the execu- 
tion of any program involving sacrifice. That force may 
be either a compulsion or an attraction, or both. It may 
be either physical force or moral force. The Church’s re- 
liance is and ought to be moral force, generated by the 
union of the sense of corporate obligation and the attrac- 
tion of service for Christ’s sake and humanity’s sake. 

The point of my contention is that the moral power pos- 
sessed by the Church and available, if the responsibility is 
accepted by the Diocese and if the principle is systemati- 
cally taught, is as efficient for executing any reasonable 
program authorized by the Church as is the physical power 
of the State for the execution of the program of the State. 
There is in the Church no center of authority except that 
of the Diocese, capable of accepting and distributing the 
obligation and of assuming responsibility for discharging it. 

The reason why the average member of the Church has 
not risen to this responsibility is because he has no clear- 
cut, definite consciousness that it is a responsibility. The 
point of this whole argument lies in this, that there is no 
way of awakening the average man to the consciousness 
that his share of the General Church’s program is a moral 
responsibility or debt, save by a declaration on the part of 
that branch of the corporation, namely, his own Diocese, 
that his Diocesan share of the budget of the general pro- 
gram is a debt of his Diocese. Why should it be an obli- 
gation of the individual or of a parish if it is not an obli- 
gation of the Diocese? It is unreasonable to expect an 
individual to take the matter seriously unless the Diocese, 
which is the responsible corporate unit of the General 
Church, accepts it seriously and discharges it as it would 
any other debt. 

Is this position defensible and unavoidable? 
believes that it is both. 


The writer 
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TeH Eels FReR gee VEER ASS als ENaG 


By the Reverend James Sheerin 


last clause of the Apostles’ Creed, ‘‘and in the life 

everlasting.”’ In order to understand and appre- 
ciate it at its best, let us take a few minutes to consider 
life in itself. Opinions differ widely as to the nature and 
value of life. Some years ago there was a debate par- 
ticipated in by certain literary people in London, spreading 
from there all over the English-speaking world, ag to 
what is the proper answer to the question, ‘Is life worth 
living?’”’ Some were flippant in their treatment of it. 
Some were serious. ‘There were those who in all earnest- 
ness felt that life is not worth living, and that the less 
cne has of it the better. They do not like life. They 
prefer annihilation. And this applied to existence on 
either side of the grave. A pathetic case, which must be 
typical of many, is that of a woman who had had an un- 
happy girlhood, and was married to a man of brutal na- 
ture who treated her like a brute. Her fortune gone, 
friends no longer helpful, she went ag far as she could 
from her old associations and worked like a slave to sup- 
port: her children, one or two of the three bringing noth- 
ing but disgrace upon her. Weary in body and mind, as 
an old woman at fifty, she did not care to consider the 
question of a soul. All she desired was rest. ‘After 
death, let it be only perpetual sleep or complete annihila- 
tion. I want no more life, good or bad.’’ This was her 
refrain of hopeless indifference in response to the hack- 
neyed exhortation, ‘‘All this will be righted in heaven.”’ 
Multitudes in a world of disappointing drudgery must 
share her lack of faith, and from the standpoint of bare 
facts they can hardly be blamed. Either they have in- 
hibited the desire for a long life, or they have had it 
killed by the misfortunes of the life they have led. 

Less pathetic and less forgivable are those who look at 
life through deliberately pessimistic eyes, and see no soul 
and no future worth while. Everything about them is 
ugly and undesirable. They are not so noble as the an- 
cient Stoics, though sharing somewhat their attitude to- 
wards life. They are more like the theologians of Calvin’s 
type who see man ag a totally depraved creature, unworthy 
of anything like God-like favor. A modern Churchman of 
distinction brings this pessimistic attitude out in a way 
that is different, but no less reprehensible when he pubd- 
lishes a book to prove that “immortability’ is the only 
refuge of those who would believe that there is a life 
beyond the grave. Immortality can be, he urges, only for 
the favored few who had struggled to win it, and through 
much adversity had seemed to do so. Life would cease 
for all others at the grave. He gives a dismal picture 
of walking down Broadway and noting the faces passing 
him on either side—gloomy or hard, selfish or stolid, cruel 
or cunning, coarse or careless: nothing in them worthy of 
faith—pbut little, if any, superior to the brute creation; 
not a sign of soul that would make one feel that there is 
any hope of a better life for such beings either side of the 
grave. This pessimistic theologian says he would prefer 
to go home and prophesy a sure heaven for his old dog 
that lay sleeping on the hearth! 

In such a theologian you have the logical outcome of 
an inheritance that one hates to attribute to any one set 
of Christians. It is partly owing to his own spiritual make- 
up or temperament—but there may be back of it much 
that was bad in Puritanism, dreary in Calvinism, and cruel 
in Romanism, or callous in Episcopalianism. There is only 
one future for such a belief, ultimate loss of faith in any- 
thing vitally Christian. The more abundant life of the 
Son of Man could not have much meaning for a man thus 
obsessed. 

It is notions of this sort that lie at the base of the un- 
belief of the day; that explain the failure to go to a Church 
which thus seems to shelter a joyless caricature of faith. 
One could well prefer to take his place with the eat-drink- 
and-be-merry crowd rather than to go on with those whose 
jaundiced eye is the outer sign of an inner faithlessness, 
either in God or man. 

Against this doleful view of life we may set that of Ian 
MacLaren, who pictured such lovely human characters in 
his “Beside the Bonnie Briar Bush.’’ In his American 
lectures, this sunny-minded Christian said: ‘‘People say, 
Where do you find such attractive people? I have been 
in Scotland from the borders of England to the top of the 
Highlands, and I never saw any such! Yes, I reply, and 
that’s because your eyes are not opened!’’ There are vary. 
ing ways of seeing our fellow human beings. Jacob Riis 
knew more of the evil of life in the great city of New York 
than other social workers, yet he never lost faith in the 
betterment of the miserable men and women he knew-so 


dfs HERE is wonderful comfort and inspiration in the 


well. He saw them in their filthy tenements, he saw 
thieves and cut-throats in their alleys, he saw men and 
women at their worst in criminal courts, he saw them in 
the midst of dirt, disease ‘and vermin; he saw also those 
who helped make them the wretches they are; yet he 
never for a moment saw enough of these sordid and ugly 
aspects of life to induce him to give up thig great call to 
help the city redeem itself. Unlike the pessimistic theo- 
logian, who saw no hope of better things in the people 
he passed, but greatly like his Divine Master, who knew 
the worst that was in man and yet was willing to live and 
die for them, this homely little Danish-American news- 
paper man, the best prophet of the poor New York ever. 
had, went joyously about doing good and literally gave 
up his life for the needy of the East Side and down-town. 
This he did because he had faith in their capability of 
higher things. 

Add to this capacity of seeing good in humanity the 
same spirit of wholesome optimism that science has made 
evident, and then there will be the beginnings of a new 
respect ror life as life. That maligned theory called evo- 
lution has produced a new respect for the powers of hu- 
man life which it would be well if certain so-called funda- 
mentalists could acquire. From an evolutionary respect 
for the irresistible force called life, the development is 
easy towards such a love of life as to refuse to think that 
it ends when a few sods of earth have been thrown upon 
the body in which life had dwelt for a time! If life is 
worth living here it is worth living beyond the grave. This 
is the fundamental argument for the life everlasting. 

Men are too easily disheartened or frightened by the 
shortness of life. In its lowest form it is undoubtedly 
frightful in what seems its wastefulness. Millions of liv- 
ing things are destroyed from day to day and without ap- 
parent reason. It would almost look as though the Creator 
were but experimenting, and had to cast aside ag mere 
rubbish the greater portion of living things He had tried 
to make! Most of the earlier creatures were less than 
ephemeral. Centering the gaze on these appalling facts, 
one could easily assume that life ig a worthless or an empty 
thing. But let the critic look and consider farther, and, 
if he is fair, there is apt to grow up in him a profound re- 
spect for two facts, the mysterious origin of life and its 
persistent refusal to be eliminated. Age after age it goes 
on, suffering no defeat to wipe it out. Always and every- 
where there is left not only a trace of its past existence, 
but there is a triumphant and continuous return of life 
in one form or another, so as'to confirm the poet’s claim, 
“There is no death! What seems so is transition!’”’ * * * 

This is a faith related to a persistent belief in the per- 
manency of what we call personality. Laugh at it as the 
scoffer does, or say that personality lives and dies only 
with the flesh that embodies it, as some scientists claim, 
there is yet a preponderating weight of evidence on the 
side of those who say in the simplicity of their faith, ‘“You 
may kill the body, but you cannot kill me!” Pergonality 
persists. It is never buried. It is eternal in the heavens 
as well as on the earth, and it is personality that makes a 
man say proudly to himself, I am not a failure. What- 
ever was good in me will go on into the other world and 
will there develop, unhampered by the flesh, into the per- 
son that I ionged to be, but could not become here. 

It is this feeling—that ultimately no good here is ever 
final, that man never dreamed of beauty and truth with- 
cut its ultimate reality—which produces a faith powerful 
enaugh to make aspiring men hold firmly to belief in a 
life everlasting, where that which was good and seemed 
to fail on earth becomes a growing fact in heaven. Go 
where we will, love what we like, gain all that we can. 
there is always at the end a lingering sense of defeat and 
disappointment. It is a vacuum, a hungering and a thirst- 
ing, that can only be filled in unhampered life beyond the 
grave. Doubtless this is the argument of self-interest; 
but it is an enlightened self-interest which makes one con- 
f:dent that no matter what happens to the breath of life, 
he is yet to be all that his better self desired to be. It 
was in harmony with this ambition that there grew up in 
the Old Testament a. longing for something better than 
mere self-determination of the Jewish nation. It was sym- 
pathy with this enlarging hope that made a man like St. 
Paul rejoice evermore, whether he was in prison or out 
of it. Hig never dying joy was due to his great discovery 
that the Divine Man he followed had brought immortality 
to a light which it never had before and which could never 
be put out. ' 

As to the conditions of life everlasting, one who has 
this living faith is not too curious. The Indian had his 
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dreams of a happy hunting ground, therefore he was buried 
with his dog and his weapons. The Mohammedan had his 
promise of a voluptuous richness surpassing that of the 
rich on earth. The Buddhist dreamed away all that trou- 
bled him in this world, and went sailing into the Jand ot 
Nirvana, where neither the ambitions of life, nor its sexual 
desires, nor its pains and aches, nor its poverty, nor its 
riches would ever bother him again. His soul would float 
off into the divine essence never again to be conscious of 
either personality or existence, both of which deserved 
nothing but the annihilation which they assuredly got. 

Leaving aside all these vagaries, whether Christian or 
pagan, let us cling to the thought of the more glorious 
body pictured by the apostle. Forever with the Lord means 
much to those who have a sense of the Lord’s reality, 
the same yesterday, today and forever. To be with Him 
is to be like Him, and to be like Him is to be wholesome 
and real. This is the life that we want, a life like unto 
that of the risen Lord; who, as a heavenly body, was near 
enough what He had been as Jesus of Nazareth to mak: 
His disciples full of such enthusiasm as to dare to urge 
‘the world to look at Him lifted up on the cross. No pale, 
ghost-like heaven is that Paradise into which Jesus wel- 
comed the penitent thief. No mere harp playing or crown 
carrying is the heaven of the Man who went about doing 
good and continues doing nothing else in eternity. 

Who wants, after all, to retain the body he has when 
entering upon the life everlasting? It igs true that the 
eternal life begins in the human body, but it begins as 
the life germ does in the decaying seed. Everything that 
man plans or hopes is conditioned by the body. If I want 
to speak well, it is this old body of the flesh that prevents. 
If I would write freely and happily, it is the cramped 
hand or the sick head that retard and hinder all suecessful 


accomplishment. If I would be agreeable and helpful to 
my fellowmen, it is the body of this death that makes me 
hateful and hurtful instéad. There is no aspiration of 
the soul that is not crippled by the limitations of the fiegsna. 
Everything under its dead hand is rendered a mutilated 
or destroyed product that at times depresses the spirit to 
such an extent as to make unbelief more desirable and 
possible. Why, then, wish to take this blundering body 
with us? “It is not that body that shall be!” is the Chris- 
tian’s triumphant song. And when he at last comes into 
that body that shall be what may he expect? He has the 
right to expect everything in the way of a true life. There 
will be growth, of course, but it will be a growth that fol- 
lows close upon a perfect fulfilment of what the heart 
longed for in the day of its fleshly limitations. The prob- 
lems of this uncertain world will be solved in the light of 
eternity. Human knowledge will be done away, but a 
new and expanding knowledge ag its higher sequel will 
take its place. ‘hen shall we know as we are known. 
The wearied and the puzzled will find rest in further work, 
Gone so much better in the perfect light of heaven. All 
that we began on earth worth doing will proceed there to 
a true finish. Friendship will perfect itself in face to face 
understanding. Bitterness, division and anxiety will dis- 
appear in the presence of the revealer of the secrets of 
all hearts, when every one will have the praise that is his 
due. Loneliness and separation will come to an end be- 
fore Him who said: ‘Ye are my friends,” and “All ye 
are brethren.” 


Is all this childish and vain? Then let it be so to those 
who realize the meaning of Jesus when He said: ‘‘Except 
ye be converted, and become as little children, ye shall not 
enter into the kingdom of heaven.”’’ 


THE $500,000 EMERGENCY RELIEF FUND 
FOR THE CHURCH IN JAPAN 


HOW WILL IT BE USED? 
A Statement from Dr. John W Wood 


T is obviously impossible at this time to state in detail 
l just how much money will be expended for each of the 

needs we know of now, to say nothing of the many 
unforseen needs that will be arising day by day. The pe- 
rioz of emergency relief will probably last for the better 
part of next year. 

The purposes of the relief fund fall into certain classes: 


1. Shelter. 


Ten American families of about thirty-five persons and 
eleven American women are known to be homeless.. There 
may be others outside of Tokyo equally unfortunate. 

Some fifteen Japanese clergy and their families in Tokyo 
must be provided for. ; 

Fifiy Japanese nurses and some at least of the fifteen 
Japanese doctors connected with St. Luke’s Hospital must 
have. shelter. ; : 

The same is true of about thirty teachers and their 
families connected with St. Paul’s University, St. Paul’s 
Middle School and St. Margaret’s School. 

A considerable portion of our emergency 
therefore go to provide temporary homes. 


relief must 


2. Daily Bread. 


The Red Cross relief will continue for a month, or pos- 
sibly longer. When the usual channels for supplying food 
sre opened, Red Cross relief will largely cease. All sup- 
plies will rise in price. The cost of living has been very 
high in Japan for the last five years. Missionary salaries 
are inadequate. They will be even more so as prices rise 
further. It will be necessary to supplement the salaries 
of missionaries in order that they may meet these condi- 
tions. 

More than one hundred of our Japanese staff—clergy- 
men, teachers, catechists, nurses, doctors—have had their 
source of income swept away. Their salaries, not drawn 
from funds sent there from this country, but from the 
earnings of the institutions with which they were connect- 
ed, have ceased. Today those institutions are earning noth- 
-ing. The Church in the United States would be unwilling 
to let these faithful helpers in our common task suffer 
- unnecessarily. 

Besides the staff of workers, there are thousands of 
Church members who have not only lost everything they 
possessed, but whose means of livelihood have been de- 
stroyed. For a time, at all events, most of them will re- 
ceive aid from the Red Cross. Every clergyman knows that 


in a time like this there are scores of people who are not 
and perhaps cannot be reached through the ordinary chan- 
nels of relief; and’ who must be cared for in a more per- 
sonal and intimate way by the Church. 


3. Sick Relief. 


The shock of this appalling experience, combined with 
the sanitary conditions accompanying it, has already pro- 
duced a large amount of sickness. Medical billy in an 
unusual number and size will have to be provided for. 

It may be necessary to bring to this country some of 
our American staff who have suffered most severely. Sick- 
ness may therefore involve large bills for steamer and 
railroad transportation, as well as medical care. 


4, Personal and Household Belongings. 


Nearly all American families have lost most of their 
Wear:ng apparel, including everything in the way of warm 
clothing, and all their household effects. They will need 
warm clothes. Tokyo winters are piercingly cold. Plain 
furniture, beds, bedding, wool blankets, stoves, household 
utensils and dozens of other things must be supplied. 


5. Keeping the Organization Intact. 

Every business man knows what that means. The 
Church has a splendid staff of Japanese workers—clergy, 
rurses, doctors, teachers and others. As already indicated, 
their sources of income have been destroyed. Nothing will 
do more to maintain their morale than the speedy assur- 
ance that the Church is going to stand by them in these 
months of their bitter need. 

The staff of doctors and nurses at St. Luke’s Hospital! 
has been built up through many years. It would be disas- 
trous to disband that organization and to tell the staff, 
“We can do nothing for you. Go seek a living elsewhere.” 

The same thing applies to the teaching staff at St. Paul’s 
University, St. Paul’s Middle School and St. Margaret’s 
School, and our kindergartens. 

By timely help the organization can be kept intact. 
Then ag we get our hospital and our schools going again, 
we will have our trained and tested teachers to go on with 
the work, instead of having to build up a new staff and 
train it into effective cooperation. 


6. Buildings. 
Temporary buildings in which work may be carried ou 
is an insistent need. In view of the appalling sanitary 
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conditions, there must be a temporary hospital to replace 
the burned St. Luke’s. Dr. Teusler estimates that it 
should have at least 300 beds. It will cost fully $100,000. 
The Red Cross will send, for the present, medical and 
surgical supplies. This building may have to serve for four 
or five years, until the new St. Luke’s, the erection of 
which has been interrupted, can be completed. St. Luke’s 
Hospital has been earning an average of $10,000 a month. 
Present conditions in Tokyo will make it alinost necessary 
that hospital services for some time to come should be ren- 
dered free. 

Nearly 1,500 boys and young men were just about to 
begin their studies at St. Paul’s University and St. Paul’s 
Middle School for the next academic year. The same is 
true of more than five hundred young women and girls 
who were going to St. Margaret’s. 

It is vital that these young people, representing some of 
the best elements of Japanese life, should be retained as 
pupils of the Church. That can only be done by providing 
temporary school buildings. The Japanese Educational De- 
partment, overwhelmed as it is by the loss of hundreds of 
schools, will certainly expect our effective and immediate 
aid in this particular. 

At least seven churches in the city of Tokyo and prob- 
ably not less than ten in neighboring cities have been de- 
stroyed. Temporary buildings should be erected as soon 
as possible in order that congregations may not be irrevo- 
cably scattered and lost. : 

Temporary rectories must be provided both in Tokyo 
and elsewhere. 5 

No one can forecast accurately the number of children 
left orphans. The Church must be their mother and their 
father, too. That means more orphanages such as Miss 
Hayashi and Mr. Ishii have conducted so effectively in 
years past. 

All honor to the American Red Cross for its swift and 
expert relief. It does a noble work, and every American 
has a right to be proud of it. Its authorities in Washing- 
ton have made perfectly plain to Dr. Teusler and others 
that its function is to give only emergency relief. It can 
supply nothing in the way of permanent or even sem|l-per- 
manent equipment. All its aid quite naturally will be ad- 
ministered through the Japanese Red Cross in Japan. 
When the period of emergency relief ends, as it soon will, 
the Church must carry on the support of her staff and must 
provide the temporary instruments with which the stalt 
will do its work. 

When all the emergency needs are provided for, the 
Bishop and his advisors in Japan, the Department of Mis- 
sions and the National Council will begin to make plans 
for permanent reconstruction. Before these plans can be 
intelligently made or any accurate estimate of the cost of 
executing them determined, it will be-necessary to make 
a careful survey of the whole situation. The important 
matter to remember is that our effort to give immediate 
relief must of necessity be followed Jater on by the hard 
and steady work of rebuilding in worthy form and for 
more effective service all the agencies the Church has lost. 


In consultation with the Department of Missions they 
have decided to send out two young women to do emer- 
gency service in Tokyo, one a trained nurse and the other 
a dietitian. Plans have been quickly made and Mrs. Lucile 
Kellam, R. N., and Miss Helen M. Pond, dietitian, sail for 
Tokyo on October 11. 

Mrs. Kellam is a native of Petersburg, Va., and a mem- 
ber of St. Andrew’s Church, Norfolk, Va. She is a gradu- 
ate of St. Vincent’s Hospital, Norfolk, Va., and has had 
special post-graduate work at St. Luke’s Hospital, this city, 
as well as experience in nursing. 

Miss Pond was born in Logan, Ohio, and now makes her 
home in Lancaster, Ohio, where she is a member of the 
First Presbyterian Church. She is a graduate of the Na- 
tional Domestic Science School and the Boston Y. W. C. A. 
School of Domestic Science. Since the completion of her 
training in 1911 she has had wide experience in dietetic 
work, having served with the A. E. F. Unit No. 59 in 
France, and having done a good deal of hospital dietetic 
work. 


ST. LUKE’S HOSPITAL, TOKYO. 


St. Luke’s TInternational Hospital, in Tokyo, was famous 
’ throughout the Far East. especially for its work in surgery. 
From Singavare, Java. Hongkong, Peking, Vladivostok and 
Eastern Manchurian and Korean cities patients came to St. 
Luke’s. Quite recently, Miss Jane Addams. head of Hull 
House. Chicago, underwent an operation in St. Luke’s. : 
At the head of St. Luke’s was Dr. R. B. Teusler, a nativ: 
of Virginia and a cousin of Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, who 
has been in service as a medical missionary in Japan since 
1900. when he assumed charge of St. Luke’s, then a small 
cottage with accommodations for twelve patients. One of 
the leading surgeons in that section of the world, Dr. 
Teusler has refused for twenty-three years to accept any 
compensation from the Church except that of the ordinary 


missionary, and in that period has turned over to the hos- 
pital fees aggregating $150,000 paid to him for surgical 
work outside of his hospital duties. During the war Dr 
Teusler acted as Red Cross Commissioner with the Allied 
Armies: in Siberia. Thomas F. Lamont, returning from a 
recent visit to Tokyo, said of Dr. Teusler: ‘“‘He combines 
the executive ability of a captain of industry, the apostolic 
zeal of a John the Baptist, and the gkill and tenderness of - 
a great physician.’’ i 

Located in the Tsukiji section of Tokyo, overlooking the 
bay, St. Luke’s had grown to the point where it had accom- 
modations for one hundred and fifty patients, with an out- 
department for the treatment of twice as many more, and 
other modern hospital facilities, including a training school 
for nurses. in which the daughters of some of the best 
families in Tokyo are enrolled. Some years ago it was 
officially selected by the Japanese Department of Communi- 
cations to care for its army of employees at the Central 
Bureau in Tokyo. Baron Shibusawa and other leading 
Japanese citizens were members of its Advisory Board. 

Within the past year ground was broken and the founda- 
tions laid for a new St. Luke’s, which would have given it 
a commanding position on a city block in the most popu- 
lous ward in Tokyo. These foundations have been entirely 
swept away by the earthquake. To the fund which was 
raised by the Episcopal Missions Department for this new 
structure the Japanese Emperor contributed $25,000 from 
his personal funds and $50,009 more was raised by the citi- 
zens of Tokyo. Acting in cooperation with Viscount Goto. 
now Minister of Home Affairs, and the public health offi- 
cials of Japan, St. Luke’s was to have been made a public 
health centre, in which fifty post-graduate Japanese: physi- 
cians were to engage in laboratory and public health work 
with children’s welfare stations and a prenatal clinic. The 
new hospital was to have had accommodations for 500 beds, 
a dispensary for 500 charity patients, a school for Japanese 
physicians and nurses, a laboratory for the study of Orien- 
tal diseases and all the other facilities of an up-to-date in- 
stitution. 

The Japanese Government recently suspended its tariff 
laws to permit the free importation into Japan of all build- 
ing material necessary for the construction of the new hos- 
pital. 


LATEST REPORTS FROM JAPAN. 


Dr. R. B. Teusler, of. St. Luke’s Hospital, Tokyo, started 
on his return journey to Japan on September 23 by the 
steamer President Jefferson. He is due in Tokio October 
6. Just before sailing he received a cable message from, 
the Japanese Foreign Office in Tokyo, sent through Ambas- 
sador Hanihara at Washington, confirming the previous 
report that the old buildings of St. Luke’s Hospital had 
been completely destroyed in the fire that followed the 
earthquake of September 1. But the message also con- 
taind the cheering news: “The Japanese doctors and pa- 
tients were all saved. The newly constructed foundations 
remain apparently intact.’””’ These foundations were put in 
last spring ag the first step in the building of the new St. 
Luke’s, for which Dr. Teusler has been planning and work- 
ing for more than ten years. Complete as is the present 
ruin of his plans and hopes resulting from the destruction 
of the old and the inevitable delay in beginning the new 
hospital, Dr. Teusler returns to Japan with a stout heart 
to take up again the fulfilment of his life work. 

Although he hag lost all the household and personal ef- 
fects accumulated during the last twenty years, including 
his complete medical library, Dr. Teusler devoted the last 
day of his stay in this country to the purchase of supplies 
to relieve the necessities of his fellow American mission- 
aries and their Japanese associates. A cable from’ Bishop 
McKim, asking for furniture and supplies, was received by 
the Department of Missiong after Dr. Teusler had started 
for the Pacific Coast. It was relayed to him as his train 
passed Missoula, Mont. Arriving in Seattle early on Satur: 
day, September 22, he attacked his task with characteristic 
energy and resource, and by late afternoon had reported 
to the department by wire that he had purchased and had 
placed on board the Jefferson a great variety of supplies, 
including tents, seventy-two beds, eight dozen blankets, 
three motorcycles, mattresses, pillows, linens, basing, pitch- 
ers, tables, chairs, kitchen utensils, etc. The purchase 


amounted to $9,569.66, and Dr. Teusler wired that he had 
drawn a draft for this amount on the national treasury. 
The Seattle office of the American Red Cross. kindly as- 
sisted Dr. Teusler in making these emergency purchases, 
but did not see its way to provide for any part of the bill. 
The officers of the Department of Missions are now won- 
dering how that draft is to be paid—and all the other bills 
that have been necessarily incurred in taking care of the 
Church’s representatives in Japan who had lost practically 
everything. The department believes that thé people of 
the Church will approve its action in assuming obligations 
necessary to save the mission staff from needless suffering, 


even before the funds to meet those obligations had beén 
received. 
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Christianity and the Community 


Thy Kingdom Come on Earth 


THE REV. R. CARY MONTAGUE, Editor. 


MAINTAINING* THE GROUND ALREADY WON. 

The Federal Council of Churches has issued a special 
message to Church people of all branches of its constitu- 
ency. 

There are two reasons for this action. 

First is the very general disregard in which the Wigh- 
teenth Amendment to the Constitution is held, and its con- 
tinual violations. The amazing thing about this is that 
men who should be leaders in good citizenship openly 
express their disregard for this section of the constitu- 
tion, although it was adopted in the regularly prescribed 
method, and was ratified by a larger number of individual 
states than was the case with most of the amendments 
to that document. 

We believe that the lawlessness that at present exists 
with respect to enforcement of the dry law is only a phase 
of development that we are passing through. There was 
a time when smuggling, and the evasion of tariff duties 
was looked upon as a perfectly legitimate occupation if it 
could be successfully carried on, but gradually public opin- 
ion was educated up to a respect for the revenue laws 
so that it became possible to enforce them efficiently. 

' The second reason for the present activity of the Federal 
Council is that there is quite another move, against pro- 
hibition, and that it is a perfectly legitimate method of 


‘fighting it, that is, the agitation that is now well under 


way either for a modification or repeal of the amendment 
providing for it. 

In a country where we are, at least supposed to make 
Our own laws and then to abide by them it is never the 


-part of patriotism to disregurd legislation just because 


we do not happen to like 1t, bur it is always within the 
province of the patriotic citizen to agitate for a change 
whether it be in the way of progress or retrogression. Al- 
ready some platforms of state parties are beginning to 
contain ‘‘wet planks.’’ 

This method of fighting the dry emendment is perfectly 
within the rights of loyal citizens, and entails the duty 
upon those of us who believe that the country is better off 
morally to present the arguments for such conditions in 
the most convincing way possible, and at the same time 
avoid narrowness and bitter acrimony in debate. 

In opposition to both these conditions (disregard, and 
the fight for repeal) the Federal Council has sent out 
the following statement, and summons: 

“Dry forces are rallying. They will fight for the 
continuance of the Eighteenth Amendment, the en- 


forcement of the Volstead Act and the enforcement 
ef all law. Marshaling moral and Christian forces 
and religious organizations ‘“‘in the observance of 


all law but with unique reference to the Highteenth Amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act,’ a call has been issued for 
a Good Citizenship and Patriotism Conference in Wash- 
ington October 14, 15 and 16. - 

The conference is being convened by the joint action of 
two commissions of the Federal Council of Churches— 
those on Temperance and on Council (Local) of Churches. 
A committee of seven hundred and fifty-six men and women 
of national prominence is in charge. 

“The call, according t cthe .eaders, is issued ‘in recogni- 


tion of the tremendous propaganda which is being carried. 


on to nullify the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead 
It is, they say, a “clarion 
eall’” to those who believe in prohibition but who with 
the passage of the Highteenth Amendment and the enact- 


ment of the Volstead law felt that the fight was over and 


lost active interest. 
“Realizing that this inactivity and apathy has resulted 
in an apparent growth of liquor sentiment in a non-ob- 
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but also by men and women who are law-abiding in every 
other way, the leaders state that they have planned the 
conference with the idea of “recovering the morale of the 
moral and Christian forces upon the prohibition issue.” 

“The statement says that ‘the problem involved is the 
‘Constitution versus personal liberty’ or the ‘mob versus 
law’.’”’ It calls on moral and Christian forces and religious 
organizations “to magnify the importance of good citi- 
zenship in the observance of all law,’’ but specially the 
Highteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act. The con- 
ference, those in charge state, will be ‘‘assembled in the 
firm conviction that the sentiment for law observance when 
mobilized in cooperation with federal, state and municipal 
officials, can make the prohibition laws as effective as any 
others and answer forever whether or not the American 
form of government is a failure.”’ 

“A final decision on the basis of representation has not 
yet been made, but it is expected that “the conference will 
be open to all citizens of whatever political or religious 
faith without distinction as to race or condition who be- 
lieve in the preservation of the Constitution of the United 
States and the strict enforcement of all law, including 
the Highteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act’’—repre- 
sentatives of religious, philanthropic, social and welfare 
societies and of civic and patriotic organizations such as 
Chambers of Commerce and labor unions. 

Under the heading “Conservatien,’’ the call says: 

“The delegates will be free to make such decisions about 
the future as the facts seem to demand. But primarily 
the conference is not called to organize any permanent 
society, for it is the present belief of the convening com- 
mittee that there is machinery enough to accomplish the 
hopes desired if sufficient sentiment is aroused. But it 
will be the fixed purpose to make ample provision for 
carrying out fully the plans which the conference may 
recommend. A temporary committee may be necessary; 
subsequent regional or state meetings may be advised. 
Certain organizations may be asked to enlarge their pro- 
grams to cover the new emergency. Whatever the de- 
velopment, the conference will be urged not to adjourn 
without abundant plans for making permanent its conclu- 
sions.” 

A statement issued today says: 

“The conference is based upon the following serious 
facts: 

“Wirst, there is in certain sections an alarming and 
unnecessary degree of violation of these statutes in par- 
ticular and a dangerous widespread indifference to all kinds 
of laws which seem to interfere with so-called ‘personal 
liberty.’ ; 

“Second, this disregard of the fundamental processes 
of law enactment and law enforcement, if permitted to go 
unrestrained, will eventually manifest itself in increased 
violation of all law and the rule of the mob will become 
the method of the vicious. 

“Third, there is abundant evidence that the enemies of 
the Eighteenth Amendment and the Volstead Act are car- 
rying on a wide campaign of publicity which is entirely 
false, concerning the degree of the violation of the prohibi- 
tory enactments, the purpose being to poison the public 
mind and bring back the open saloon under the deceptive 
disguise of legalization in favor of ‘light wines and beer.’ 

“Fourth, there is a serious lack of solidarity. and eager 
activity among the leaders of the churches and religious so- 
cieties in their cooperation with the officials who are sin- 
cerely working for the enforcement of these laws. 

“ifth, the overwhelming majority of the people of the 
United States are law-abiding citizens; they are unchange- 
ably opposed to violation of laws; they do not respect 
those who are seeking to break down the Constitution, 
either as so-called ‘bootleggers,’ or those who illegally 
buy intoxicating liquors.’’ 

The 756 men and women who signed the call include 
business men, college and university professors and presi- 
dents, professional leaders, bishops and clergy, congress- 
men and senators, mayors and city officials, heads of re- 


seryance act not only by state officials and bootleggers, ligious associations and leaders of women’s organizations. 
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SUMMER WORK IN KULING, CHINA 


A Letter from the Rev. and Mrs. Lloyd Craighill 


Dear Friends at Home: 


My better 98 per cent. generally gets the start on me 
in preparing her share of our semi-annual Round Robin, 
but up here during the lazy July days on this mountain top 
there’s no excuse for me not to keep up the fiction of fam- 
ily leadership in this joint epistle. 

Our last letter was written on the way to Shanghai at 
China New Year time, but I didn’t tell you that the real 
purpose of that visit was to give Mrs. Craighill a chance 
to indulge in an operation. It is enough to say at this 
late date that the job was successfully done at our own 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, and that the lady has now prac- 
tically forgotten about the disagreeable experience except 
when she realizes how much better she is feeling. 

Leaving her in Shanghai for awhile, I went back to 
Nanchang and was soon busy with an evangelistic campaign 
which all of the missions of Nanchang—Methodist, ‘‘Breth- 
ren,” C. I. M., Y. M. C. A. and ourselves—were under- 
taking coordinately. For a week preaching services were 
held twice a day at ten points throughout the city. A 
number of preachers from the various missions had come 
to help us with these services. In gpite of the rainy 
weather, the general attendance was good. Over eight 
hundred people in all signed enquirers’ cards at the various 
churches. These enquirers assembled for a united meet- 
ing of inspiration and encouragement on the last day of 
the campaign. Since that time we have tried to get in 
personal touch with those who became interested in Chris- 
tianity at the services in our church, and Mr. Den has 
been holding special instruction classes for the group. 

Much of my time during the year has been taken up 
with the new buildings. Just lately Mr. Den and I, with 
the help of some Christian scholars of the congregation, 
have been working out the inscriptions in Chinese to be 
used over the gate and various doorways. In this the aim 
has been to express Christian ideas in phrases which will 
have the literary flavor of the Chinese classics. In keep- 
ing with this idea we are changing the name of the church 
and school to a really Chinese name. The English names, 
St. Matthew’s Church and St. Matthew’s School, we are 
keeping, but the three Chinese characters, ‘“‘Shen Ma Tai,” 
used in the New Testament to transliterate the name St. 
Matthew, mean “Holy Big Horse,’ and they must seem to 
the Chinese a strange name for a church, to say the least. 
We are changing the Chinese name to “Hong Tao,” the 
characters meaning “Abundant Gospel’ or ‘“‘Spread the 
Gospel,” according ag the first character is considered as 
an adjective or a verb. These ideas are closely associated 
with St. Matthew, and so there is a fitting relation between 
the English and Chinese names. 

Over the moon gate which looks into the Chinese Court- 
yard will be the inscription meaning ‘‘Gate of Entrance 
Into Virtue,’’ except that the Chinese character for ‘‘Vir- 
tue’? is much wider and deeper in its significance than the 
corresponding English word. This quotation is from Tzen 
Tz, one of the favorite pupils of Confucius. By these 
touches and some architectural adaptations we are trying to 
make this a really Chinese group of buildings. Inside the 
church itself will be inscriptions expressing the Incarna- 
tion and other distinctly Christian ideas. When we realize 
that the Chinese ideograph is to the Chinese a work of art 
in the manner of its writing, as well as a means of ex- 
pressing ideas in most concise form, we can realize the fit- 
ness of this form of decoration. 

The last Sunday morning in June there were seven per- 
sons baptized. Four of these were older school boys and 
two others were young men who had formerly been in our 
school. One of these is bringing his bride regularly to 
church, and the pair are evidently intent on building their 
new home on Christian lines. This coming of young life 
into our congregation as the fruit of our school work is 
quite encouraging. 

Our Shanghai trip having been dismissed thus lightly, I 
will merely add that I found the garden a delightful place 
for convalescence. Gardening in our part of China has the 
difficulty of a long, very hot summer to contend with, but 
on the other hand we grow our own camellias and gardenias 
and oleanders right out among the barberries and privet 
which we must have to remind ug of home. I sat out in 
our rustic summer house and watched the iris and daffodils 
and gradually my strength did come back, though it seemed 
like a very slow process compared with the flood of spring- 
time growth. 

I was proving, too, that even Chinese women teachers 


& 


can do a good deal without supervision, for they had had 
to adapt themselves ta the influx of new school girls which 
descended upon us after China New Year vacation. The 
Chinese don’t attempt to get the idea that a school year' 
begins in September. To most of them it still had its birth 
with the new year, so in they trooped, little and big, till 
we were trying to accommodate between fifty and sixty, 
and wondering just how many could be crowded on one 
seat. It proved conclusively that a school was needed in 
that part of the city, and there were so many requests for 
upper as well as lower primary that we are starting our 
first year for the older girls next term. 

One addition to the school worthy of mention has been 
playground equipment. We have had a swing, a slide 
and a seesaw set up in the piece of land bordering on the 
lake back of the school, and if you can measure depth of 
joy by violence of sound, you can be perfectly sure of the 
appreciation with which these new objects were received. 
There was a delightful break in our routine the last of 
May, when Mr. Craighill and I gathered up our khaki 
clothes and’a wash basin, plus a huge basket of provisions, | 
and started off on a trip to Kintehchen, the station in our 
Diocese nearest to Nanchang, and the city where all the 
best china in this land ig made. I never had traveled any- 
where in the province except back and forth on the train, 
so this was a great experience, as well as a welcome op- 
portunity to help in a week of evangelistic services, our 
main purpose in taking the trip at this time. The length 
of the journey depends entirely upon wind and weather, 
and as we were fortunate we arrived after four days. Since 
we were traveling by native junk I was prepared for the 
worst, but was agreeably disappointed. Our quarters were ~ 


_ cramped, of course, but we could get out and walk along’ 


the shore whenever we liked, and we loved the compact-. 
ness of everything. We had our cook with us, and our 
meals appeared just like a fairy story, under the curtain 
hung at one end of our cabin. Never anything human 
visible but a pair of hands. As for the scenery—do 1. 
need to say more than that once I heard my husband say, 
as he looked about him with an almost awed expression, | 
“This is as beautiful ag the Valley of Virginia!’’ 

We almost hated to leave the open country for the 
smoky city of Kingtehchen, but that was filled with a dif- 
ferent kind of interest. There were the meetings, two a 
day, carried on in the five different centers of the three 
missions working in that city, and so well attended as to 
be very encouraging. Then just the sight of that great 
city of about 250,000, with almost every one having some 
connection with the industry of china-making, was one of 
unique interest. We saw the whole process, from the piles 
ot white kaolin, which were transformed on the potter’s 
wheel into cups and vases with a rapidity which took our. 
breath away, to the finished product, ready to be sent to 
Baltimore or Thibet, as the case might be. : 

Now I hope you’re sufficiently interested in the city itself 
to want to hear something of the work there. Our Chinese 
clergyman, Mr. Tsen, is well educated and capable, and 
has made a very good opening in the men’s work, with 
the difficulties of poor rented buildings and no foreigner 
to assist him. The women’s work has hardly been begun 
as yet, but when I gave a talk to women one afternoon 
the little church was filled to overflowing. There is an in- 
terest there, and a huge opportunity. The clergyman’s 
wife is most willing, but can’t do a great deal without 
help. I hated to leave there, with the problem of women’s 
work still so unsolved, but I’m sure if we all remember the 
needs of this great city in our prayers the most important 
beginning will have been made. Mr. Craighill has writ- 
ten an article about Kintehchen for the Spirit of Missions. 
so some day you may have a chance to read about it in 
more detail. 


Vll just add that we are up in our own little “‘Craighill 
Cottage’ in Kuling, the mountain resort of the Yangste 
Valley, enjoying to the full the beauty and invigorating 
air; the great church services with the volume of song to 
inspire and help us; the opportunity to study in summer 
schools of various types; the constant meeting with dear 
old friends whose homes are scattered all over China; and 
even the chance to buy American dress goods and embroid- 
ery cotton in the stores at the gap! 

This fall promises to be the best of all, with Deaconess 
Pitcher there to help us. 

Greetings and best wishes to you all. 

Lloyd and Marian Craighill. 

Kuling, China. 
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Professor Boynton Honored by Jerusa- 
lem Patriarch. 


Professor Charles Homer Boynton, of 
the General Theological Seminary in 
New York, was honored during a re- 
cent visit to Jerusalem by having the 
Order of the Holy Sepulchre conferred 
upon him by the Orthodox Patriarch of 
Jerusalem. This honor, one of the old- 
est and most prized in the gift of the 
Christian Church, has been conferred 
upon few Americans. 

Professor Boynton’s visit to the Pa- 
triarch was made on behalf of the 
American Committee on Preservation of 
the Sacred Places in the Holy Land, 
of which he ig Secretary. He had sev- 
eral conferences with the Patriarch on 
the subject of the crisis now existing 
in the Patriarchal see, and was enter- 
tained by His Beatitude, Damianos, at 
dinner at the Patriarchal residence. 
Professor Boynton was able to compile 
much yaluable information concerning 
affairs in Palestine. 

The decoration consists of a plain 
gold Latin cross surmounted by the 
Patriarchal crown. The cross is hol- 
low and can be opened, and it contains 
within it a piece of the true cross. It 
can be conferred only by the Patriarch 
of Jerusalem as traditional guardian 


of the Holy Sepulchre and other Sacred | 


Places in the Holy Land. 

Professor Boynton expressed himsetf 
as very much pleased with the recep. 
tion given him in Palestine. He spoke 
especially highly of Damianos, the 132d 
Orthodox Patriarch of Jerusalem, who 
is the head of the institution which 
has guarded the sacred places for 1,600 
years. He described the Patriarch as 
an exceptionally well-informed and cul- 
tured man, but worn with the cares 
and heavy responsibilities of hig posi- 
tion which has extended through the 
difficult years of the war and has been 
marked by many hardships and vicissi- 
tudes in the ancient institution. 


Interest in Church Missions Requested. 


Messrs. Mercer 
prayers of their friends for God’s ap- 
proval and blessing upon the following 
missions they are to conduct: 

September 23-30—St. Mary’s Church, 
South Manchester, Conn. 

September 80-October 7—Church of 
the Holy Road, New York City. 

October 7-14—-St. Paul’s, Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

October 
Ns Et. 


14-21—Grace, Manchester, 


JInited Churches of 
Methuen, Mass. 

October 28-November 4—All Saints’ 
Brookline, Mass. 


SOUTHERN VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. B. D. Tucker, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt Rev A. C. Thomson. D. D., Coadjutor 


The Churches in Mecklenburg. 


The interior of St. James’ Church, 
the Rev. Herbert N. Tucker, rector, re- 
cently has been greatly beautified by 
the installation of new oak pews pre- 
sented to the church as memorials to 
former members of the church who 
have gone before. Also by the gift 
of a beautiful new carpet from the la- 
dies of the church. 

During July and August union ser- 


vices were held each Sunday evening of tourists. 


on the Mecklenburg lawn 


and Hadley ask the | 


ntelliqence : 


City. The services were well attended 
and greatly enjoyed. 

“Under the leadership of Mr. C. J. 
Faulkner, superintendent, the Sunday 
School at Christ Chapel has been un- 
usually well attended this summer. 
There has been an average attendance 
of about seventy. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Allen, of White 
Plains, N. Y., recently presented a check 
of $1,000 to St. Andrew’s Church, Bas- 
|kerville, for the building of a parish 
room. It is hoped that work will be 
begun on the room in the near future. 

All Saints’ Guild has presented to All 
Saints’ Church, South Hill, a beautiful 
altar, which has added much to the ap- 
pearance of the church. 


Bruton Church, Williamsburg. 


The summer congregations at Old 
Bruton Church, the Rey. E. Ruffin 
Jones, rector, have been unusually large. 
Summer travelers and summer students 
and faculty at William and Mary Col- 
lege have in very large measure made 
up for the usual exodus during the hot 
weather. There have been quite a num- 
ber of faculty members confirmed in 
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Contributions To Japenese Relief 
Fund. 


Contributions to the Emergency 
Relief Fund for the Japanese Church 
are coming in slowly. About $35,- 
000 was received up to September 
22. Among large contributions re- 
ceived are the following: 
$5,000 from Bishop and Mrs. 
thews. 
from the Church of the In- 
carnation, New York, and 
more to come. 
from Diocese of Pennsylva- 
nia, on account of pledge of 
$10,000 made at meeting on 
September 7. 
cabled from Paris by Miss 
Bessie Kibbe. 
cabled from Ueneva. 
from Mr. W. G. Low. 
from Mr. George Zabriskie. 
from Mrs. George Zabriskie. 


Mat- 
5,000 


7,500 


1,000 


300 
1,000 
250 
500 


recent years as well as members of 
their families. The baccalaureate ser- 
mon of William and Mary is now regu- 
larly preached each year in the church, 
commemorating the close association 
between the church and the college in 
early days. 


»; Severe damage has been done to the 


interior woodwork of the building by 
termites or white ants. The advice of 
a government expert as to the best way 
of exterminating them, was recently 
asked. He advises very radical steps; 
in fact, the removing of practically all 
the interior woodwork, and the use of 
much cement, ete., but assures the con- 
gregation that a thorough job can be 
made. This can be done, however, 
only at very considerable expense and 
trouble, to say nothing of the time re- 
quired. 

The services at Jamestown Island 
have been better attended this summer 
than last, and have been of greater in- 
terest. A brief service is held in the 
pele church every Sunday afternoon, and 
a short address is made for the benefit 
These services will presum- 


in Chase ably continue to grow in interest as 
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Sa ee eee) thes years 20), by, ‘and will witness to, 


,;Many a careless passerby of the vener- 
able traditions of our early Christian 
foundation, and emphasize the sacred , 
ean es of this historic spot. 


Vacancy Filled. 


On October 1, the vacancy at Kemps- 
ville, and Old Donation, caused by the 
|/death of the Rey. Richard Alfriend, will 
be filled by the coming of the Rev. 
Robert A. Goodwin as_ rector. Mr. 
Goodwin won his M. A. degree at the 
‘University of Virginia in 1907, and 
graduated at the Virginia Seminary in 
1910, with the degree of Bachelor in 
Divinity. He has served several years 
in the China mission field, as well as 
churches in the Diocese of Virginia. 


VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. W. C. Brown, D. D., Bishop. 


Old Aquia Day. 

Sunday, September 16, was fittingir 
celebrated as Aquia Day in that historic 
old colonial cauvch. The church, one 
or the most beautiful of the oll Virginia 
churches, was made more beautiful by 
effective floral decorations. 

The rector of the church, the Rev. J. 
F. W. Feild, read Morning Prayer, and 
preached the sermon at the morning 
hour, making an earnest appeal for per- 
sonal consecration. Lunch was served 
at 1 o’clock, which gave the oppor- 
tunity for social intercourse. Follow- 
ing lunch a meeting was held at which 
time plans for beautifying the church 
and the surroundings were discussed. 
One of the features is that being spon-. 
sored by the Stafford Rangers in the 
erection of a memorial arch at the en- 
trance to the church-yard in memory 
of the Confederate and World War. 
veterans of the county. In the after- 
noon the speaker was the Rey. G. Mac- 
Laren Brydon, who presented the Dio-: 
cesan Program. He told of the great 
strides that had been made by the 
Church in the Diocese in the last few 
years and of the hopes for the work 
in the future. 

Perhaps as never before was the old 
church so thronged with worshippers, 
certainly not in the remembrance of the, 
oldest resident. The congregations 
packed the building at each service, and 
there were present people from places 
a hundred miles distant.. This annual 
occasion has come to assume a place of 
vital importance to the church in this 
section. 

A preaching mission is to be held in 
this parish beginning next week, and 
the congregation is to be the host of 
the fall meeting of the Rappahannock 
Valley Convocation October 9 to 11. 


Piedmont Convocation. 


The one hundred and twelfth semi- 
annual meeting of the Piedmont Convo- 
cation was held in Trinity Church, Up- 
perville, on September 17-19, inclusive. 
On Monday night after evening service 
the congregation heard an earnest ad- 
dress by Commander Jewell, U. S. N., 
of Washington, D. C., describing what 
the Sunday School is doing today. 

Tuesday morning the Rev. R. Allen 
Castleman, of Falls Church, gave the 
meditations of the ‘‘Quiet Hour’’ on the 
Pastor as a Watchman. The Bishop 
administered the Holy Communion, as- 
sisted by the Dean. The Rev. Mr. Romil- 
ly, of Rapidan, preached the sermon on 
the Divine Christ as the Revelation of 
the Father. 

The Convocation organized for busi- 
ness; appropriated one hundred dol- 
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lars for our Church’s needs in Japan, 
and another hundred for the deficiency 
guaranteed in Richmond for the N.-W. 
Campaign fund for 1922. The after- 
noon session was spent in a frank dis- 
cussion of ways and means for secur; 
ing the sums promised by the congre- 
gations of this Convocation to the Pro- 
gram fund for 1923; and arrangements 
for the canvass for pledges for 1924. 
Information to interest various contri- 
butors was also specially desired, and 
three group meetings were provided 
—Falls Church, October 1; Middleburg, 
the second, and Warrenton the third. 
Delegates from the neighboring parish- 
es are to be gathered at these meetings 
to gain information and inspiration, and 
present the Program at home after- 
wards in connection with the canvass. 
The Constitution and By-Laws were re- 
vised. Reports from the parishes were 
received. An invitation for the spring 
meeting was accepted from Hmmanuel 
Church, Middleburg, Va. 

Parochial Missions formed the sub- 
ject of the address and conference at 
the evening service. The Rev. Henry 
Bedinger, Diocese of Pennsylvania, de- 
scribed these from a long experience 
in conducting them. The Rev. Paul 
Bowden preached at the morning ser- 
vice on Wednesday. 

Delegates found hearty welcome to 
homes of pastor and people in the par- 
ish, and between the sessions of the 
Convocation were served meals on the 
church-yard lawn with a generous hos- 
pitality. 


For Japanese Relief. 


The Richmond Clericus at its first 
meeting after the summer vacation ap- 
pointed a committee in the interest of 
the Japanese Church Reconstruction 
Fund, consisting of the Rev. J. H. Gib- 
boney of the Church of the Epiphany, 
the Rev. J. F. Ribble, D. D., of St. An- 
drews’, and the Rev. B. D. Tucker, Jr., 
D. D., of St. Paul’s. This committee, 
with the approval of Bishop Brown, has 
sent a communication to every parish 
in the diocese, requesting that Sun- 
day, September 30, be set apart as a day 
of intercession for the Japanese Church, 
and that a special offering be taken on 
that day in every church for the Japa- 
nese Church Reconstruction Fund. 

Those churches which do not have 
service on September 30 are requested 
to appoint the nearest available Sun- 
day for this purpose. 


New Parish House Opened. 


The newly constructed parish house 
of St. Thomas’ Church, Ginter Park, 
the Rey. E. C. Pedrick, rector, was for- 
mally opened for Sunday-school pur- 
poses on Sunday, September 23. This 
beautiful Gothic building contains the 
most up-to-date equipment for educa- 
tional purposes and is beautifully fur- 
nished. The church school opened with 
a rally-day with an attendance of over 
two hundred. There are thirty-two of- 
ficers and teachers, all well equipped 
for this work. 

This building will be formally opened 
to the congregation at a public recep- 
tion and supper served by the Guild 
in the latter part of October. The com- 
pletion of this new project marks an 
era in the life of this surburban church. 


The annual meeting of the Girls’ 
Friendly Society in the Diocese will be 
held in Richmond October 23 and 24. 
Religious services in St. Paul’s Church. 
Business meetings in the Church House, 
110 West Franklin Street. 


SOUTHWESTERN VIRGINIA. 


Rt. Rev. Robert C. Jett, D, D., Bishop. 


Remarkable Series of Conferences of 
Southwest Virginia Churchmen. 


In preparation for the intensive work 
to be carried out by the Field Depart- 
ment.this fall, three meetings, unusu- 
ally fine and successful in every way, 
were held on Wednesday and Thursday, 
September 19 and 20, in the handsome 
new parish house of St. John’s Church, 
Roanoke, Va. On Wednesday every ac- 
tive rector but on in the diocese was 
present at a clergy conference 
which was called by Bishop Jett. 
At this time there was a general dis- 
cussion of conditions in the _ several 
parishes and special matters affecting 
the work of the Field Department and 
the carrying out of the Program in this 
Diocese. Mr. Lewis B. Franklin, Vice- 
President and Treasurer of the Nation- 
al Council, was present and took part in 
discussions, giving valuable advice and 
information from time to time. 

In the evening a mass meeting was 
held in St. John’s Church. This was 
organized primarily for the benefit of 
the three congregations in Roanoké, but 
it was also attended by a number of 
persons from out of town. 
were made by two laymen, Messrs. C. 
F. Cocke of St. John’s Church and G. 
T. Greer of Christ Church, and these 
were followed by an address by Mr. 


A Good Start. 


The Department of Missions has 
received the following telegram from 
the Rev. John N. Lewis, rector of 
St. John’s Church, Waerbury, 
Conn.: 

“Saint John’s, Waterbury, sends 
one thousand dollars special Saint 
Luke’s, Tokio. Immediate action 
necessary. Hope five hundred par- 
ishes our size will send as much or 


more. Profound sympathy from our 
parish.” 
Franklin. At this time Mr. Franklin 


did not speak very much of the gen- 
feral work of the Church, but gave a 
very vivid description of present condi- 
tions so far as is known resulting from 
the recent disaster in Japan. His talk 
was forceful and stirring and made the 
deepest impression upon his hearers. 
On Thursday morning there con- 
vened in the assembly hall of the Par- 
ish House of St. John’s Church per-. 
haps the most unusual meeting of lay- 
men that has yet been held in this Dio- 
cese. Vestrymen were present from for- 
ty or more parishes and missions, repre- 
sentatives being in attendance from 
points far and near. This conference 
was proposed, promoted and organized 
entirely by laymen and was strictly a 
layman’s affair. Mr. Chas. P. Macgill, 
of Pulaski, a member of the Executive 
Board of the Diocese, was the prime 
mover in arranging the meeting and 
acted as the chairman. Mr. Franklin 
when asked some time ago to address 
this meeting, very kindly consented, al- 
though this made necessary the cancel- 
ling of an important engagement at 
! Colorado Springs. ‘ 
Following a few words of welcome 
by the chairman, Mr. C. Edwin Michael, 
Treasurer of the Diocese from the time 
of its organization until the last Coun- 
cil, and now chairman of its Finance 
Department, made a splendid address, 
in which he described the large mis- 
sionary work that is being done in the 
Diocese and the fine spirit and success 


Short talks,’ 


on the part of the Churchmen in South- 
western. Virginia in connection with the 
Nation-Wide Campaign, and expressed 
the utmost confidence that this Diocese 
will hold the high place it has made 
among all the Dioceses in its coopera- 
tion in the mission work of the Church. 

Mr. Franklin made a few remarks on 
the splendid record of this Diocese be- 
fore adjournment for luncheon. 

The feature of the afternoon session 
was an address by Mr. Franklin, in 
which he gaye a clear description of 
the way in which the Program of the 
Church is formed and described in detail 
a number of representative items in 
the budget and priorities of the General 
Church. 

This was Mr. Franklin’s first visit to 
the young Diocese of Southwestern Vir- 
ginia. He made a wonderful impres- 
sion by the attractiveness of his per- 
sonality and the force of his argu- 
ments, and it is certain that much good 
will result from his coming. 

At both morning and afternoon ses- 
sions there was some informal discus- 
sion; questions being asked from the 
floor and answered from the platform. 

This is the first time since the or- 
ganization of this Diocese that the ves- 
trymen from the various churches have 
‘assembled as one body, and the con- 
ference marks an important point in 
the progress of the Diocese. 

Following Mr. Franklin’s address, 
Mr. Edward D. Gregory of Bedford of- 
fered a resolution, which was seconded 
by Mr. T. M. Gathright of Covington, 
| pledging the hearty support of this body 
of men to the Church’s Program, and 
this resolution was unanimously adopt- 
ed by a rising vote, 

Mr. Gathright then made a motion, 
which was seconded and adopted, look- 
jing to the organization of the vestry- 
,men of the Diocese into a body, and re- 
| questing the chairman to appoint a com- 

mittee to consider plans for carrying 
out this idea. The Chair appointed 
Messrs. Mayo Brown and W. D. Mount, 
of Lynchburg; W. C. Rierson, of Alta- 
vista; T. M. Gathright, of Covington, 
and W. D. Tyler, of Dante, as the mem- 
bers of this committee. In case an or- 
ganization of this kind is effected it 
will undoubtedly prove one of the most 
valuable bodies in the Diocese and the 
meeting of its members will become an 
annual event. 

The vestrymen expressed by rising 
their sincere thanks to Mr. Franklin 
for coming to address this meeting and 
their appreciation of the valuable help 
that he brought. 

Bishop Jett, in a few remarks, ex- 
pressed his gratification at the splen- 
did success of this meeting, and then 
pronounced the benediction. 

Any description of these notable 
meetings would not be complete with- 
out acknowledgment of the splendid as- 
sistance on the part of the ladies of 
the three congregations in Roanoke, 
who offered their homes for the en- 
tertainment of the visitors and gave so 
largely of their time in preparing boun- 
tiful luncheons at St. John’s on both 
Wednesday and Thursday. 


T.A.S. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Rt. Rev. P. M. Rhinelander, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. T. J. Garland, D. D., Suffragan. 


Charitable Bequests, 


The will of Abraham M. Miller, who 
died in the University Hospital Septem- 
ber 4, provides that one-tenth of his 
estate of $100,000 shall be given to 
charitable institutions, 

Of this sum $5,000 is to go to the 
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Episcopal Hospital, Philadelphia, for | dition to assisting at St. Mary’s, he will 


the endowment of a free bed, and the 
remainder of the charitable bequest 
shall be given to institutions as desig- 
nated by his brothers and sisters. The 
remainder of the estate is shared among 
the decedent’s brothers and sisters. 


The Rev. Robert J. McFetridge, 
known as “Fighting Bob” MecFetridge 
for his service as chaplain with the 
Twenty-eighth Division in France, will 
leave Old St. Peter’s Church, Third and 
Pine Streets, Philadelphia, where he 
has been assistant since 1919, some 
time in November, to accept a call to 
the Church of St. Michael and All An- 
gels, St. Louis. He came to St. Peter’s 
immediately after severing his connec- 
tions with the United States Army. 

Mr. McFetridge has had an active 
and adventurous career for a clergy- 
man. At fifteen, he was a cadet on 
the Schoolship Saratoga, and after his 
graduation he was made quartermas- 
ter and third officer in the American 
Line. 


After seven and a half months’ ser- 
vice at the border, the Second Regi- 
ment was converted into the One Hun- 
dred and Highth Artillery of the Twen- 
ty-eighth Division, and Mr. McFetridge 
continued as chaplain, serving with the 
“Tron Division’ in France. 


For the Japan Relief Fund: With 
the great bulk of the congregations in 
the Diocese yet to report, upwards of 
$10,000 was forwarded this week to 
the National Council, as part of the 
$50,000 this Diocese is raising towards 
the $500,000 Japan Relief Fund. In- 
dividual contributions are being re- 
ceived at the Church House, in addi- 
tion to the remittances being forwarded 
by rectors-or parish treasurers. AS 
rapidly as money is received it is be- 
ing forwarded to the headquarters of 
the Church in New York. 


To Build New Parish House: The 
cornerstone of the new Parish House 
of St. Barnabas’ Church, Rittenhouse 
and McCallum Streets, Philadelphia, 
was laid Sunday afternoon, September 
23. The Rev. John H. Chapman, Dean 
of the Convocation of Germantown and 
rector of St. Paul’s Church, Chestnut 
Hill, officiated. ‘The speakers included 
the Rev. J. DeWolf Perry, D. D., the 
President of the Standing Committee 
of the Diocese; the Rev. John R. Logan, 
D. D., and the Rev. Irving A. McGrew. 


Clerical Changes: Two priests and 
a deacon have just been added to the 
staff of St. Clement’s. Church, -Twen- 
tieth and Cherry Streets. The priests 
are the Rev. T. Bowyer Campbell, who 
comes from the House of Prayer in 
Newark, New Jersey, and the Rev. Ben- 
jamen Ewing, who comes from St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Detroit, Michigan. They 
succeed the, Rev. E. Ruper Noel, called 
to St. James’ Church, Bradley Beach, 
and the Rev. Charles C. Quin, who died 
some months ago. The deacon, who 
increase the staff by one, is the Rev. 
George Donald Pierce, transferred from 


Salina, Kansas. The Rev. Lloyd 
Mellor Smith, formerly an _ assist- 
ant at St. Mary’s Church, West 
Philadelphia, has been transferred 
as assistant to the Rey. Charles B. Du-) 
bell, rector of St. Simeon’s, Ninth 
Street and Lehigh Avenue. Succeeding 


Mr. Smith as assistant to the Rev. John 
A. Richardson at St. Mary’s, is the Rev. 
L. M. Brusster, in deacon’s orders, 
transferred from the Diocese of Michi- 
gan. Mr. Brusstar is a graduate of 
Berkeley, and has been spending a year 
at Oxford University, England. In ad- 


teach at the Episcopal Academy. 
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NEW YORK. 


Rt. Rev. W. T. Manning, D. D., Bishop. 
Rt. Rev. A. S. Lloyd, D. D., Suffragan. 
Rt. Rev. Herbert Shipman, D. D., Suf- 

fragan. ‘ 


Seventy-fifth Anniversary of the ‘Little 
Church Around the Corner.” 


Sunday, October 7, marks the seven- 
ty-fifth anniversary of the Foundation 
of the Church of the Transfiguration, 
New York City, lovingly known 
throughout the world as ‘‘The JLittle 
Church Around the Corner.”’ 

The day introduces the Diamond Ju- 
bilee Year of the Parish. 

The new rector, the Rev. Rando!ph 
Ray, is the third rector during the sey- 
enty-five years, and is the successor 
chosen by the late Rev. George Hough- 
ton, as he in turn had been chosen by 
the sainted founder of the church, the 
Rev. George H. Houghton, the friend 
of Jefferson, Booth and great numbers 
of the dramatic profession. 

There will be three celebrations of 
the Holy Communion on the morning 
of the seventh at seven, eight and nine 
o’clock and a choral celebration with 
elaborate music and with the Rev. J. O. 
S. Huntington, O. H. C., as preacher at 
eleven o’clock. 

At four o’clock Dean Ray has planned 
a speciai service for the dramatic pre 
fession, choral evensong with proces- 
sion and Te Deum, 

The music at ‘‘The Little Church 
Around the Corner’’ is now under the 
direction of James Morris Helfenstein, 
one of the. best known. choir directors 
and boy trainers in America. On Foun- 
dation Day a young boy soprano, said 
by many to have the most beautiful 
boy’s voice ever heard in New York, 
becomes another attraction of the well- 
known choir. 

Dean Ray is very anxious to have a 
large attendance of the members of the 
profession at all these services, but par- 
ticularly does he urge attendance at 
the special service at four o’clock which 
marks the beginning of a series of like 
services to be held every Sunday after- 
noon at that hour. 

Dr. Bentley, National Chaplain of the 
Actors’ Church Alliance, will be con- 
nected with the staff of the Church in 
the future and will be present at all 
these special services and will preach 
there twice a month at evensong. 


Bishop Tucker on Japan. 


At the Cathedral of St. John the Di- 
vine on Sunday, September 16, 
Bishop Tucker, of Kyoto, was the 
preacher at a special service concern- 
ing religion in Japan and the East. 

For many years, Bishop Tucker said, 
the leading thinkers of Japan have beep 
concerned about the attitude of the 
Japanese people toward religion. If 
the Christian people of the western 
world, he said, promptly rebuild the 
churches, hospitals, schools and other 
Christian institutions which have been 
destroyed in the catastrophe, it will go 
far toward causing the Japanese to 
look favorably upon the Christian re- 
ligion. 

“The prompt response of the Ameri- 
can people to the President’s appeal for 
help for the Japanese sufferers has no 
parallel in  history,’’ Bishop Tucker 
said. “There seems no question that 
if Japan is helped now to get on its 
feet, it will be able to repair the dam- 


age done, and reestablish itself as well 
or better than before.’’ 

Preceding the regular service Bishop 
Tucker conducted Holy Communion ser- 
vice in Japanese, at which were pres- 
ent many Japanese residents of the city, 
besides friends and relatives of Ameri- 
cans who were in Japan at the time 
of the earthquake. i F 
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WASHINGTON. 


Rev. Jas. HE. Freeman, D. D., 
Bishop-Elect. 


Religious Education For the Coming 
Season. 


The Board of Religious Education 
announces its program for the season 
and for those interested in the Sunday- 
school work of the Church, it is full 
of interest. The Annual Convention 
of the Sunday-school Institute of the 
Diocese will take place in Epiphany 
Parish Hall on October 17, when some 
of the special speakers will be the new 
Bishop of Washington, Bishop Mann of 
Pittsburgh, and the Rev. William E. 
Gardiner, D. D., Secretary of the De- 
partment of Religious Education of the 
National Council. Two Teacher Train- 
ing Classes for Sunday-school teachers, 
to be conducted by the Rev. Charles E. 
McAllester, now of Hampton, Va., will 
be begun on October 25 at Epiphany 
Parish Hall in the afternoon and even- 
ing. The subject of these two courses 
are ‘“‘Church School Ideas” and ‘How 
to Teach the Founding of the Church.” 

During the meeting in Washington of 
the Synod of :the Province of Washing- 
ton, two sessions will be given over to 
religious education when speakers of 
unusual interest will be heard. These 
sessions will be the public meeting on 
Tuesday, November 20, at 8 P. M., and 
the session of the Synod on the morn- 
ing of November 21. Some of the 
speakers for these occasions will be the 
Rev. Paul Micou, the Rev. Charles S. 


Lewis, the Rev. James S. Russell, D. D., 


and the Rev. Dr. Wm. E. Gardiner. 
Regular monthly meetings of the Sun- 
day-school Institute will be started on 
‘December 18, with place and hour to 
be announced later. The Institute will 
carry on regional coaching classes in 
the Christian Nurture Series at places 
and times to be given later. Later in 
the year, a course in Pedagogy and 
Teaching Methods will be given by the 
Rev. E. Pinkney Wroth, rector’ of St. 
Philip’s Church, Laurel, and this course 
is' designed especialy for those who- 
have. had no gsvecific training in child 
study and the principles of pedagogy. 


M. M. W. 


GEORGIA. 


Rt. Rev. F. F. Reese, D. D., Bishop. 


Church Building Activities. 


With $100 already in hand, Christ 
Church Mission, Augusta, the Rev. E. 
M. Parkman, yicar, is preparing to put 
new windows in the church building. 
The vicar has recently been made sec- 
retary of the John Milledge School Par- 
ent-Teacher Association. 

The Church of the Atonement, Au- 
gusta, the Rev. Jackson H. Harris, is 
beginning preparations for a new par- 
ish house, which the rector says must 
be ready for use not later than Christ- 
mas. The aim is to begin construction 
in October. 
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There are two other building propo- 
sitions in the Diocese of Georgia. St. 
Stephen’s Church (colored), Savannah, 
the Rev. J. S. Braithwaite, rector, has 
just purchased the lot adjoining the 
rectory. The latter is to be torn down, 
and a modern parish house erected for 
the extension of the institutional work 
which is well under way. This build- 
ing will include the rectory and the 
Church school. The chancel of the 
ehurch building will be enlarged on the 
present site. The parish expects the 
completion of its project in five years. 

St. Athanasius’ Parish (colored), 
Brunswick, the Rev. J. Clyde Perry, rec- 
tor, has recently bought a lot and ex- 
pects to build a rectory to cost from 
$3,500 to $4,000. A men’s Bible class 
has been organized, and the Woman’s 
Auxiliary Branch has furnished the 
equipment for the boys’ dormitory of 
St. Athanasius’ School, where they al- 
ready support a $60 scholarship. 

He Dad: 


Rt. Rev. W. L. Gravatt, D. D., Bishop. 


WEST VIRGINIA 

The Kanawha Convocation. 
The fall session of the Kanawha Con- } 
vocation of the Diocese was opened on 
September 12 in the Church of the 
Heavenly Rest, Princeton. Convocation 
was preceded by a celebration of the 
Holy Communion, at which service the 
Bishop of the Diocese was celebrant |- 
and the Rev. A. B. Livermore preacher. 

At the business session which fol- 
lowed, the Rev. W. P. Chrisman was 
elected Dean. of the Convocation, and 
the Rey...G.. J. Cleaveland . Secretary 
and Treasurer. 

Bishop Gravatt addressed the Convo- 
cation, stating the need of greater in- | 
terest in the work of the Convocation, 
the urgent necessity of certain parishés 
and missions quickly making up the 
deficit in their N.-W. C. apportionments, 
the financial condition of the Church 
News, the continued need of the Ad- 
vent offering from the Sunday schools, 
and his intention of appointing the Rev. 
W. Taylor Willis as Archdeacon. 

Mr. S: G.- Cargil, Treasurer of the 
Diocese, read a statement of the N.=W. 
C. arrears, and also stressed the neces- 
sity of church treasurers being prompt 
in their payment of the Pension Fund 
obligations. 

At the night service the Rev. BE. N. 
McConomy preached an excellent ser- 
mon, in which he gave an explanation 
of the Social Gospel. 

The Convocation reconvened Thurs- 
day morn'ng at 10 o’clock. At this 
time the Rev. W. P. Chrisman read an 
interesting. essay entitled “‘The Boy 
Problem.’ Interested discussion fol- 
lowed. The time, place and program 
of the next meeting of the Convocation 
was left to-a committee composed of 
the Bishop of the Diocese, Dean of the 
Convocation and Secretary and Treas- 
urer. 

CG. Cs 


NEWARK. 


Rt. Rev. BE. 8 Lines, D. D., Bishop 
Rt Rev. WR. Stearlyv. D. D. Coadiute: 


Clerical Changes. 


The Rev. John G. Martin has 
signed as rector of St. Peter’s Church, 
Clifton, to become Superintendent of 
St. Barnabas’ Hospital, Newark. The 
Sisters of St. Margaret have had charge 
of the hospital for forty-two years, but 
have felt obliged, because of inability 
to care for the increasing work, to with- 
draw, to the great regret of the trus- 


re- 
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tees and the many friends of the hos- 
pital. ; 


The Rev. James W. Van Ingen, as- 
sociated with the City Mission work of 
Newark, is chaplain of St. Barnabas’ 
Hospital. at 


| 

The Rev. Dr. Floyd §S. Leach has 

been elected as rector of Trinity 
Church, Grantwood. 


The Rev. J. Marshall Wilson has be- 
come the curate of Grace Church, New- 
ark. 


The Rev. T. J. M. Van Duyne be- 
comes curate of St. Luke’s Church, 
Montclair, on October 1. 


The Rev. J. B. Pitcher has resigned 
his work in Warren County, to take up 
work in Rockland, Me. 


The Rev. H. E. P. Pressey has be- 
come curate at St. Paul’s Church, 
Paterson. 


Eagle’s Nest Farm, near the Dela- 
ware Water Gap, the new possession of 
the Diocese of Newark, closed its work 
for the season at the end of August. 
having had a very satisfactory record 
of attendance of many boys’ choirs, 
scouts, one group of girls and a Mis- 
sionary Conference of the Clergy. 


OKLAHOMA. 


Rt. Rev. T. P. Thurston, D. D., Bishop. 


The Ven. Joseph Clarke Jamison, 
Archdeacon of Western Oklahoma, has 
been in charge of the Cathedral at 
Oklahoma City during a part of the 
summer, when Dean McCalla has been 
away on his vacation. 


A men’s Bible class of rather large 
proportions is now in course of organi- 
zation in St. John Parish, Oklahom: 
City. John H. Halley, one of the lay- 
men of the parish and a prominent law- 
yer of the city, is to be the teacher. 
Mr. J. S. Russell, one of the vestry- 
men, is to be the president. The plan 
is to enroll upwards of fifty men. 


Mr. Spencer, Executive Secretary for 
the District, has been visiting some 
twenty-five parishes and missions of 
the State this past summer and learn- 
ing first hand of some of the pleasures 
and joys of missionary work in this 
great section of our country. Of course 
they are not all pleasures and joys, 
but there are more of them than there 
are disappointments. 


NORTH CAROLINA. 


Rt. Rev. J. B. Cheshire. D. .. istshon. 
Rt. Rev. E. A. Penick. D. D.. Coadiutor 
Rt Rev. H. B. Delaney. D. D., Suffragay. 


Church of the Holy Comforter, 
Burlington. 


On the Sixteenth Sunday after Trin- 
ity a unique service was held here for 
the benefit of the deaf mutes of the 
town. The Rev. R. C. Fortune, a deaf 
clergyman of the church, with a parish 
in Durham, wags here and conducted a 
service in the sign language. His ser- 
mon was in the interest of -Japanese 
relief and was based on Lev. 25:35. 
In this connection it is of interest to 
note that a pulpit acousticon has re- 
cently been placed in the Church of 
the Holy Comforter, with individual 
ear-pieces or ‘‘receivers,”’ for the bene- 
fit of those whose hearing is not good. 
It has been declared a decided success. 
The walls of the church, which had 
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been in bad condition for several years, 
were repaired during the summer vaca- 
tion, and the entire interior of the 
building has been effectively trans- - 


| formed and beautified. The various or- - 


ganizations of the parish are now work- - 
ing in the interest of the stricken 
chureh in Japan. In October a paro- 
chial kindergarten, with daily sessions, 
will be started. 


PITTSBURGH. 
Rt. Rev. Alexander Mann. D. D., Bishop. 


Conferences on “The Church’s Pro. 


gram.”’ 
The Rev. Julis A. Schaad, of the 
Field Department of the National 


Council, will make a visit to the Dio- 
cese of Pittsburgh, extending from Oc- 
tober 1-13, holding conferences in va- 
rious sections of the Diocese, in order 
to get as large an attendance as possi- 
ble from adjacent parishes and mis- 
sions. The following program has been 
arranged by the Rev. A. W. S. Garden, 
who is chairman of the General Mis- 
sions Department of the Diocese. Two 
conferences will be held each day, af- 
ternoon and evening. The subject will 
be “The Church’s Program’: 

October 1 and 2—Calvary Church, 
Pittsburgh; October 3 and 4, Christ 
Church, New Brighton; October 5 and 
6, St. Mark’s Church, Johnstown; Oc- 
tober 8 and 9, Trinity House, Pitts- 
burgh; October 10, Christ Church, 
Brownsville; October Ay Trinity 
Church, Washington; October 12 and 
13, St. Paul’s Church, Kittanning. 


Talks on Japan: Pittsburgh was fa- 
vored with a week-end visit early in 
September from Miss Dorothy Hittle, — 
a United Thank Offering worker in the 
northern part of Japan. On Friday, 
the 14th, Miss Hittle addressed the Dio- 
cesan and parochial officers of the 
Woman’s Auxiliary at Trinity House; 
on the Sunday morning she spoke at 
Emmanuel Church, North Side, and in 
the afternoon told of her work and 
conditions there to a gathering of 
church women at Calvary  Parish- 
House. iL. ; 

1 

The annual dinner for the clergy and 
Church school superintendents of the 
Diocese took place at the new parish 
house of the Church of the Redeemer, 
Pittsburgh (the Rev: Dr. R. N. Meade 
rector), on Wednesday evening, Sep- 
tember 19. It was followed by a con- 
ference, at which the following topics 
were discussed: ‘ 

Diocesan Normal School Program for 
1923, the Rev. R. N. Meade, D. D3 
The Importance of a Year’s Program 
for the Church School, Mrs. T. J, Bice= 
ham; Birthday Thank Offering and Box 
Work, Miss Charlotte E. Forsyth; Home - 
Department, Mr. Harvey H. Smith; 
Daily Vacation Bible School, the Rev. 
R. N. Meade, D. D.; Records, Mr. 
Rodnes S. Brace; Value of an Annual 
Church School Service, the Rev. A. C. 
Ockenden. 


Calvary Church, Pittsburgh, has 
chosen St. Michael and All Angels’ Day 
to be observed annually as the par- 
ish’s Patronal Festival Day, and this 
year the occasion will be observed by 
a festival service on the eve of the 
day, Friday, September 28. The clergy 
of the city and vicinity will be invited 
to the service along with the members 
of the various parishes. At the close 
of the service there will be a band 
concert in the parish close, with a dis- 
play of fireworks, one of the pieces 
being a representation of St. Michael 
slaying the dragon.” 

Ja Ce 
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. Saturday. 

. Fourteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

. Fifteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

. Sixteenth Sunday after Trinity. 

21, 22. Ember Days. 

. Friday. S. Matthew. 

. Seventeenth Sunday after Trinity. 

. Saturday. S. Michael and All Angels. 
. Eighteenth Sunday after Trinity. 


St. Michael and All Angels. 


O everlasting God, Who hast ordained 
and constituted the services of angels 
and men in a wonderful order; Mercifully 
grant that Thy holy angels always do 
Thee service in heaven, so, by Thy ap- 
piontment, they may succour and defend 
us on earth; through Jesus Christ Our 
Lord. Amen. 


Collect for Eighteenth Sunday After 
: Trinity. 


Lord, we beseech Thee, grant Thy peo- 
ple grace to withstand the temptations 
of the world. the flesh and the devil; and 
with pure hearts and minds to follow 
Thee, the only God, through Jesus Christ 
Our Lord. Amen. 


East and West. 


Men look to the East for the dawning 
things, 
For the light of a rising sun; 
But they look to the West, the crimson 
West, 
For the things that are done, are done! 
The eastward sun is a new-made hope 
From the Dark of the night distilled; 
But the westward sun is a sunset sun. 
Is the sun of a hope fulfilled. 


So out of the Hast they have always come, 
The cradle that saw the birth 

Of all of the heart-warm hopes of man 
And of all the hopes of earth. 

For out of the East a Christ arose, 
And out of the East there gleamed, 

The dearest dream and the clearest dream, 
That ever a prophet dreamed, 


Yea, into the waiting West they go 
With the dream-child of the East, 

And find the hopes that they hoped of old 
Are a hundred fold increased. 

For there in the East we dream 

dreams 

Of the things we hope to do, 

And here in the West, the crimson West, 
The dreams of the Hast come true! 


—Douglas Malloch. 


our 
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STUDIES IN THE LIFE OF CHRIST. 


Zaccheus. 


The Rev. Louis Tucker, D. D. 


A little tradesman in Jericho made 
money-and was chief of the local reve- 
nue service—and a traitor. It got on 
his nerves. For good thorough-going 
hatred, with careful attention to de- 
tail, nothing has rivaled the Jewish 
race. Hatred of a Publican was codi- 
fied. No one dealt with him, consorted 
with him,*spoke to him, except for 
-money. When he moved through a 
crowd, if he brushed against a man, 
that) man-at- once: dropped, everything 
and went and got himself purified. If 


he caught a man’s eye that man made 
‘a sign which meant purification from 
defilement. If he turned aside from the 
crowd he took his life in his hands. 
It was a public service (if you were 
not caught) to kill a Publican. 

“And Jesus entered and _ passed 
through Jericho. And behold there 
was a man named Zaccheus, which was 
chief among the Publicans, and he was 
rich. And he sought to see Jesus, who 
He was. And he could not, for the 
press, because he was little of stature.” 

The thing would be funny if it were 
not pathetic. Jericho is not far from 
the river. The foretelling of the Pas- 
sion and the request of James and John 
must have been during the time it took 
to walk this distance. Jericho was a 
priest-city, very populous. Just now 
the populace are surging thrvugh the 
streets. A man in the long blue-gray 
mantle of the Galileans is near us. Speak 
to him. 


“Friend, what causes this tumult?’’ 

“Jesus the Son of David, the Prophet 
of Nazareth, goes up to Jerusalem to 
the Passover.” 


“But why the tumult?” 

“As He passes, if sick folk call to 
Him, especially sick children, He cures 
them, and the people crowd to see. 
Step aside into this porch and see Him 
pass.’’ 

“Why do you frown?” 

“At a Pharisee. We Galileans do 
not love Pharisees. Their committee 
from Jerusalem seek to kill Jesus.” 
[NS ae 
| ‘He is rightful King and the people 
would crown Him. If they do, the 
Pharisees’ fate is sealed, for He has 
exposed their money-lending and their 
lies and their extortions. So they have 
charged Him with a crime punishable 
with death by stoning.’’ 

“What crime?” 

“Blasphemy.”’ 

“Surely they have no grounds. He 
is a good man and raised dead Laza- 
TUSie 

“He has been declared guilty al- 
ready. They have heard Him—I my- 
self have heard Him—say that He is 


Son of God. He said ‘I and my Fath- 
er are one.’ Jt is blasphemy or it is 
—true.” 


We look down from the steps of the 
portico into the crowd. The densest 
throng is very near. In a space left 
clear in the center walks a Man in 
a Rabbi’s dress; around Him is a 
group protecting Him from pressure. 
One is a mere boy. One is a Jew of 
Jerusalem. One, a young man, seems 
a Judaized Greek. The majority of the 
group are weather-beaten men in the 
dress of fishermen. The Galilean by 
our side strokes his iron-grey beard. 
ete face is very sad. 

“To enter Judea secretly is the only 
safe way, when there is a warrant out. 
Yet He will not go secretly.’’ ; 

‘Can He be warned?” 

“Many have warned Him; I, among 
| others.”’ 

“Can you do nothing?’’ 

“We can die with Him. Even His 
mother has come to do that.” 

The Master moves slowly, for the 
street is packed. A fisherman among 
the Disciples beckons and calls to the 
Galilean by our side, ‘““Thomas, Thomas 
Twin-’? and the Galilean joins him. The 
}Master is standing still, now, talking 
with some one, and nearly opposite. 
The place the Galilean has vacated is 


Bee by a tradesman of the city. We 
ask: 

“What do the people of Jericho think 
of Jesus?’ 

“Oh, a good man, a Prince, head of 
our ancient royal family, a great pro- 
phet and teacher, but a littlh—ah—im- 
practical. Look.” 

From the nearest side streets comes 
a small man, richly dressed. He can- 
inot see over the heads of the people, 
and when he tries to push through 
the crowd he is met with solid resist- 
ance, black looks, and curses. 

“Yhat is Zaccheus, our chief tax- 
gatherer. He is better than most. He 
only robs moderately. Why, look at 
the little man. He will certainly get 
himself killed. What splendid cour- 
age—and what folly.” 

“And he ran before and climbed up 
into a sycamore tree to see Him; for 
He was to pass that way.” 

The crowd hesitates for one realiz- 
ing moment, then roars at the cruel 
humor of it. A Publican, a hated Pub- 
lican, helpless in a tree, where one 
well-directed stone will tumble him 
stunned into the mob. Presently, when 
Jesus of Nazareth has passed, they will 
stone him out. Then a wild surging 
scuffle and—the end. 

The main crowd has rolled on. In 
a moment Zaccheus will be left at the 
mercy of a Jewish rabble; and what 
that is men know. Suddenly Jesus of 
Nazareth looks up. He has seen the 
man and the crowd, heard the snarling 
murmurs and the cries of ‘‘Zaccheus.” 
The man is in danger for His sake. In 
a voice loud enough for all to hear 
he calls: ‘“Zaccheus, make haste and 
come down, for today I must abide at 
thy house.’’ 

The thing is placidly complete and 
simple. To stone Zaccheus now is to 
rob Christ of His lodging. Zaccheus 
comes down, the people making way 
for him as they always do for every 
one to whom Jesus speaks. But they 
murmur. They have been robbed of 
their sport. This Jesus of Nazareth 
spends too much time with publicans. 
He consorts with sinners. The Jerusa- 
lem committee of Pharisees, who are 
working to compass His death, mur- 
mur loudly. They say: ‘He has gone 
to be a guest with a man who is a 
sinner.”’ 

Zaccheus is conscious of the murmur. 
Moreover, he agrees. He considers 
himself a sinner. An honest man in 
a publican’s place would starve,- tor 
publicans draw no pay. What is he 
to do? Jesus of Nazareth is coming 
to dine with him, Zaccheus the sinner, 
in spite of the growls of half the city. 
Is there any way by which he can be- 
come less a sinner—any quick way, 
so that when they go into the door they 
will be in the house of a man less a 
sinner than now? Zaccheus makes 
quick calculation. Some of his money 
is his own, owned before he became 
a publican or really earned since. How 
much? Say half. The other half, 
then, is dirty money, dishonestly ac- 
quired. He is sorry for that dishonesty 
now. If an extortioner repent and 
{make restitution he is no longer an 
extortioner. Zaccheus says: ‘‘Behold, 
Lord, the half of my goods I give to 
the poor; and if I have taken anything 
from any man by false accusation I re- 
store it to him fourfold.” 

The Master has watched Zaccheus 
and read his thought. This, the last 
publican He will be able to call to Him, 
is proving a good one. Christ, with 
we know not what look of blessing in 
His eyes, says, as He enters the portico 
of Zaccheus’ mangion: “This day is sal- 
vation come to this house.” Then turn- 
ing slowly and looking down upon the 
crowd, He adds: “Forasmuch as he 
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also is a son of Abraham. For the 
Son of Man is come to seek and save 
that which is lost.’’ 

Patristic comment is almost unani- 
mous in tradition that Zaccheus was a 
Gentile, not a Jew, and that the de- 
scent from Abraham which Our Lord 
mentions is therefore spiritual and not 


racial. We hope that it is so. 
What Matters It? 
What matters it, good friends, though 


you and I 
Have come along 


What matters it, though clouds beset our 


sky, 

And paled the golden promise of our 
day? 

What matters it? Since every way must 
end, 

And every day to night and silence tend. 


albeit the cup of pain 
lips familiar grown, 
be fruitless, waiting 


What matters it, 
Has to our faltering 
Though patient toil 
vain. 
faithful 
crown? 
What matters 
and tears 
Must end forever 


And sowing harvests never 


it? Sinee pain and toil 


with the end of years. 


What matters it, though for a little space 

Clasped hands must sever the dark- 
some tide, 

Each look their last upon the other's face, 

And for a little lonely while abide? 

Since there One to by 
hand 

And safely 


by 


is take us the 


lead us to the peaceful land. 


but read aright 
the. edrth and 


What matters it, if 

The message writ acress 
skies; 

If we but see the dawn beyond our night, 

And to the hills eterna! lift our eyes? 

What matters it, good friend? For Time 
will seem 

When we awaken, but a broken dream. 

—Mrs. J. D. H. Brown. 


we 


A Japanese Confessor of the Faith. 


An interesting incident, showing 
how a Japanese convert braved death 
rather than deny his newly-found Lord, 
is related in a missionary paper en- 
titled Church in Japan. The story 
shows that in that far-off land there 
are Christians who stand ready to suf- 
fer persecution and face death as true 
confessors of the Lord Jesus Christ. It 
Treads as follows: 

“So much has happened in the last 


fifty years in Japan that events that | 


took place between 1859 and 1873 seem 
as remote as the Wars of the Roses. 
“Yet on May 14, we heard a survivor 
of that period narrate the story of his 
sufferings for Christ.. It was Itto Ko- ; 


jima who, at a meeting of the Tokyo | 


Clericus, told the story of his conver- 
sion and baptism by Mr. Ensor of the 
Church Missionary Society, at Nagasa- 
ki, and his immediate arrest and im- 
prisonment. At that time all Japanese 
who dared confess the faith were liahle 
to death; some did actually suffer this 
penalty. Mr. Kojima was kept in strict 
confinement loaded with fetters, and 
on so meagre a diet that he was in immi- 
nent danger of starvation. 
“During his imprisonment Mr. 


ma had two distinct visions of the 
Cross. The second one seemed oi goid, 
and since it appeared td the east of 
Nagasaki he thought it meant he was 
to be taken to the Eastern Capital (To- 
Kyo) or Yedo, as it was still called. 
And so it proved, for still in shackles, 
and in a norimon (a sort of palanquin) 
he was taken the thousand-mile_ jour- 
ney from Nagasaki to Yedo, 
“Everywhere people thronged about 


Koji- 


| him; 


a rough and stony way? j 


like a caged beast, and every- 
where he preached the faith. His con- 
finement after arriving in Yedo was not |; 
long, and instead of death he received | 
his liberty. 

“Mr. Kojima is perhaps the oldest 
;of the Christians in Japan. Perhaps ; 
too he is the last survivor of the hun- 
dreds who were put in prison and | 
driven into exile during those troubled 
| times.”’ 


The Peril of Indifference. 


There are many forms of indifference, 
each with its corersponding peril. It 
may be satiety, a fullness beyond de- 
sire, an excess of gratification until any 
‘and every pleasure is loathed. Noth- 
ing matters. Nothing is desired. All 
{things look alike. 


, Set honour in one eye, and death i’ 
the other, 

| And I will look at both indifferently.” 
|} It may be a philosophic apathy like 
{that of Pro-Consul Gallio of the Acts, 
who “cared for none of these things,” 
ithat is, things that lay outside the 
his mental tranquillity. 

| There was a recent characterization 
{of Protestantism, where, in a list of 
ireligions and sects, there was the 
'phrase ‘‘indifferent Protestants,’’ which 
‘may or may not have meant an increas- 


‘ing indifference to the old forms of | 


| faith. 
| Then there is an indifference, in 
j the region of the humanities. At the 


centre of life there may be intense in- 
iterests, but these are narrow in their 
|range, revolve around self, are not re- 
{lated to the state or the Church or 
the life of man, are not concerned with 
the struggle and the sorrow in the 
world. 

Sympathetic interest in others is the 
first mark of nobility of soul. It was 
the supreme quality of Christ—His hu- 
manness. Even the old Roman could 
say, “I am a man, nothing that is hu- 
man do I think unbecoming in me.” 

There is peril in all apathy, wheth- 
er physical, niental or moral. Pro- 
fessor Tyndall, when so fatigued by 
mountain climbing as almost to be stu- 
pefied, said, “I kept watch lest my in- 
difference should become carelessness.”’ 
Indifference always becomes careless- 
ness. When one, from whatever cause, 
has no care about distinctions, when 
nothing matters, health: or life or soul 
;}or conscience, one is in the most dan- 
gerous of all states, because one is tieed- 
less. 

That is the peril of moral apathy. 
| One will not look to one’s conduct, for 
‘one is not sensible of any moral dif- 
ference in conduct. 
| That also is the peril of religious in- 
|difference, whether philosophical that 
“equalizes all religions and gives 2qual 
|rights to truth and error,” or practical 
that sees nothing in religion that equals 
in importance the business and the 
pleasure of this world. 

It is this indifference more than any 
other thing that retards the Kingdom 
of God. Religion has no weapon to 
penetrate the indifference of a world 


|range of his office or that would disturb. 


beak is so “absorbed in material or in- 
tellectual things that it has no atten- 
‘tion or interest to give to religious 
truth and appeal. 

The like peril besets the Church, so 
‘that some part of all religious effort 
‘is required to keep her keen and sensi- 
itive and awake. Dr. John McNeil was 
saying the other day at Northfield, that 
| When he was in London, a minister of 
'a cultured West End congregation wrote 
{to him, ‘“McNeil, I wish you would come 
|to my church and have two or three 
|weeks of evangelistic meetings. You 
|know my people; cultured, orthodox, 
large givers to foreign missions and 
home missions. Weare not only cul- 
‘tured and refined, we are enameled, 
and I can’t scratch it.” 

If religion could only break through 
that wall of indifferentism that sur- 
| rounds it, if it could only smash through 
‘enameled indifference within and with- 
‘out the church, ‘“‘and get at the quick, 
|if there is any quick in some peopie,”’ 
‘one great, imminent peril to faith and 
‘life would be put out of the way.— 
Presbyterian Banner. 


| 

| The only faith that will stand the 
| test of today and the future is:. First, 
a faith that can stand the test of open- 
mindedness, recognizing all truth as 
leading to God. Second, the faith that 
believes that God is equal to all the 
demands of the world upon Him.—J. 
W. Shackford. 


Many persons passed through the ex- 
perience of physical death in Christ’s 
lifetime. The gospels tell us of only a 
few that were raised from death. But 
spiritual life was provided for all, if 
only they would believe on Him. And 
the miracle of raising from physical 
death was a sign of His power to give 
that spiritual life for which He came 
into the world.—Kretschmann. 


Ghosts of Gospels 


By Henry B. Wilson, B. D. 


Author of: “Does Christ Still Heal?” 
“The Power to Heal,” ete. 


Spiritism as practised by mediums 
compared with the true spiritualism 
aus revealed by the Master. 


How far does modern spiritualism 
conflict with the teachings of Chris- 
tianity? Do_ spirits. direct healing? 
Can departed souls haunt us? The ba- 
sis of true spirit communicution. 


A book that clears up many dis- 
turhing problems and will satisfy many 
longing hearts, 


A guide te the highest use of our 
usychie powers, 


At uny bookstore or direct from the 
publishers. Price, $1.25, postage extra, 


THE NAZARENE PRESS 


Publishers, 


ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


$1000 Prize Novel « 


THE PATHFINDER, the popular national weekly magazine with over hae a million Kae au 
Pulitzer Prize story, *‘ One of 


in securing serial rights to the $1000 


Fiction’ seeiia 
of 1923, for 


15¢c 


de another ten-strik 


Ours.”” ‘ila Cather, #, concededly the force 


living woman novelist, has put so much of love, adventure, realism and excitement es this gripping, fascinating tale that 


hundreds of thousands are being sold in book form at §2,50. This story 
will cost regular readers of THE PATHFINDER nothing, but new trial 
subscribers may also have this complete prize novel by sending in ap- 
plications at once, with 15 cents, Besides this complete prize novel these 
13 -issues of THE PATHFINDER will contain many short stories, up-to- 
the minute interpretations of what is going on all over the world, and 
other absorbingly interesting features that, will keep the whole 

“One of Ours” begins at once and as it will be difficult to supply back num- 
bers your order, with As cts.. should be mailed promptly to THE PATHFINDER, , 1. fashington, oc 


many 
family informed and entertained for three months. 


Lone of the best pieces of fiction writing that 
has been done in America. We are almost 


long in coming.’”’ New York Globe. 


in Sta., W: 
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To Set the World Rejoicing. 


There’s never a rose in all the world 
But makes some green spray sweeter; 
There’s never a wind in all the sky 
But makes some bird wing fleeter; 
There’s never a star but brings to heaven 
Some silver radiance tender; 
And never a rosy cloud but helps 
To crown the sunset splendor; 
No robin but may thrill some heart, 
His dawn like gladness voicing; 
God gives us all some small sweet way 
To set the world rejoicing. 
—Exchange. 


For the Southern Churchman. 


BIG THOUGHTS FOR LITTLE 
PEOPLE. 


Trees. 


The nev. Thos, F. Opie. 

One of the leading artists of Ameri- 
ca told me of a painting he made. This 
picture contained a tree in the land- 
scape. The picture was sold three 
times and was returned each time. The 
last time it came back, the artist said to 
the purchaser, “If you will tell me 
frankly what it is that you do not like 
about the painting, I will take it back.” 
He was told that the purchaser did 
not like the tree in the picture. It was 
a dead tree—and although the excel- 
lence of the art and the general merit 
of the painting sold it three times, peo- 
ple were dissatisfied with it. Finally 
the artist clothed the tree in rich fol- 
iage and made of it a “‘live’’ thing and 
sold the painting the fourth time, and 
it has ‘“‘stayed sold!” : 

'Trees are interesting things, boys 
and girls—and we should thank God 
for them. We should know them by 
species. We should know them for 
what they symbolize. We should love 
them and treasure them. We in Amer- 
ica use twenty-five times as much tim- 
ber for each person as they use in Eng- 
land. We destroy too many trees, and 
we plant too few trees! The only way 
we in America will ever correct this 
waste is by growing a race of boys and 
girls who appreciate the lordly trees. 
Said Joyce Kilmer, 


“Poems are made by fools like me— 
But only God can make a tree.” 


And if we ourselves have been like 
the ‘‘dead”’ tree in the picture, God, the 
Great Artist, can give us life—supply- 
ing not only ‘branches and foliage,” 
but making us fruit-producing and use- 
ful. If we are selfish and ‘‘dead”’ to 
usefulness and the beautiful things of 
life and nature and God, we are like 
the dead tree, and need the added 
graces of doing and being something 
that will adorn life—just as the artist 
adorned his painting by ‘‘bringing the 
dead tree to life.” 

Whether you think of the shade 
trees, like the maple or catalpa; the 
evergreens, like the cedar and spruce 

and pine; the ornamental shrubs, like 
the sweet shrub, the japonica or the 
dog-wood, or the useful trees for tim- 
bers, like the poplar, oak, walnut, cyp- 
ress, and the fruit-bearing and nut 
trees, like the apple, he peach, the 
cherry or the chestnut—all the trees 
serve their fine and noble purpose in 


nature. like some 


Some people 
trees—all show and display, good to 


are 


look at, but bearing no fruit! But with 
the tree, it is its nature—while with 
people there is no excuse for being a 
“cumberer. of the ground’’—having 
hands that do no service for others— 
a tongue that carries no cheerful song 
and brains that do no good in the 
world. Do not be a barren tree, boys 
and girls, do not be a dead and lifeless 
tree. Live for the good you can do. 
Live for the comfort and cheer you can 
bring to others. Live for the good and 
useful things you can do in this life— 
then you will be “like a green bay tree, 
planted by the rivers of water—and 
whatsoever you do, it shall prosper.” 

“There are tongues in trees, sermons 
in stones, books in running brooks— 
and good in everything.” 


For the Southern Churchman. 


Collie, the Mascot. 


Eugenie du Maurier. 


There was a strange quietness in the 
woodland as a group of boys sat at 
mess, in their Sierra Camp, at the end 
of their first day’s outing. It seemed 
as if the beauty of the place had cast 
its spell over the little group ffiling 
them with reverence. Nearby a bon- 
fire blazed, sending darts of yellow 
light across the clearing to form in 
wierd shadows among the tall firs. Pres-: 
ently there came the sound of padded 
feet walking on the dry leaves. A twig 
broke. Scott Leith turned on his crack- 
er-box seat. Then he whistled under 
his breath as a collie dog trotted from 
the darkness into the circle of fire- 
light. The dog remained standing at 
a distance, his eyes hungrily watch- 
ing the rough table where the boys sat 
eating from bright tin plates, 

“Look, fellows, see our mascot!”’ 
Scott cried, eagerly pointing at the 
dog. 

“A dog, and a collie at that!’’ Ben 
Blake scowled. “Anybody can own a 
dog. What we ought to have as our 
mascot is a bear or a—’’ 

“All right, you go catch one,” Scott 
flung back. ‘‘Collie here suits me.”’ 
And he coaxed the dog with a piece of 
cake. 

Then one by one the boys shared their 
supper with the collie, even Ben, Sse- 
cretly slipping a piece of corn-bread 
from his plate threw it under the table. 

After the dishes had been washed 
and the fire renewed, the boys, weary 
from their climb over the mountains, 
crawled into their sleeping bags. Be- 
fore long their regular breathing min- 
gled with the night noises. Collie made 
the rounds of the camp, sniffing at all 
stray objects, and then, satisfied, he 
curled up by the fire near Scott’s bag. 

The next morning Collie was still 
in camp. The boys shared their break- 
fast with him, yet he remained in the 
background, appearing not overly eag=r 
to make friends. Finally Scott tempted 
him with a piece of crisp bacon. And 
while the dog ate he patted the smooth 
brown head. 

After roll call all the boys, except 
Scott and Ben, who were on duty, 
started on an all-day hike. Collie 
stayed in camp with the two boys. As 
the voices of the hikers became dim. 
Ben turned to his companion with a 


! 


forlorn sigh, 
“How do you suppose we’re going to 
;pass the day with nothing to do but 


||look at the trees and listen to the birds 


juntil it gives us the creeps?” he grum- 
bled. 

“We can explore the woods for all 
sorts of treasures,’’ Scott cheerfully 
volunteered. ‘‘And then here’s Collie. 
He’ll keep up company.”’ 

“Collie! Can’t you think of any- 
thing else?’”’ Ben picked up a dry bone 
and threw it at the dog. 

“Stop it! You’re hurting him. Don’t 
you know he’s got feelings the same 
as you and me? MHaven’t you, Collie?” 

The dog came to Scott wagging his 
bushy tail. 

The forenoon passed swiftly. The 
boys did not heed the time as they 
broke their way through the dense un- 
derbrush in their hunt. Collie seemed 
to have chosen Scott for his friend, for 
he never wandered far from his side. 

“Don’t touch the eggs or she’ll de- 
sert the nest,’’ Scott cautioned as Ben 
reached for a humming bird’s tiny 


“How’ll she know?’’ Ben asked. 
“Oh, I reckon nature tells her.” 
Presently they climbed down into a 
deep canyon and began to follow a clear 
stream. The water swurled over 
smooth: gray rocks and silver trout 
raced about the bottom. Overhead the 
tall firs sang in a weary monotone. Col- 
lie waded out in the shallow water and 
lapped his fill 

The chatter of the birds became 
hushed as if they feared to break the 
stillness. And when the boys spoke 
an echo mocked them from across the 
gulch. : 
“Tm glad we've got Collie with us, 
aren’t you, Ben?’’ Scott asked 
voice that trembled a little. 

“T believe I am,’”’ Ben admitted. 

“Believe I am,’’ echo repeated. And 
both boys laughed. 

Further down the stream they came 
upon a large tree that had been up- 
uprooted and now lay half sunken in the 
water. Jumping from the bank to the 
tree the boys walked along the bleached 
top until they came to the butt lying 
high above the water. A deep pgol had 
formed where the tree had stood and 
some of ‘the roots were still buried in 
the water, keeping the tree from being 
swept away by last winter’s flood. Col- 
lie ran up and down the bank looking 
after the boys and begging in dog fash- 
ion. 

“Some dog! 


in a 


He’s a regular coward,” 
Ben taunted. ‘I’m going to explore 
the roots of this tree.’”’ And he be- 
gan to climb over the gnarled side. 

“Dogs haven’t hands to hold on with 
like we have,’’ Scott quickly defended, 
as he made ready to follow his friend. 

Suddenly Scott heard the snapping 
of dry wood. And then he saw Ben, 
clutching the end of a broken root, 
plunge head first into the water. Scott 
remained clinging to a knot, staring 
down into the pool where Ben lay 
stunned and held by a snag that had 
become caught on his clothes. 

“Help! Help!’’ Scott cried, as he 
pulled himself up and made ready to 
dive, But the echo was his only re- 
ply. f 


Before Scott had left the log, a brown 
and white body broke through the rank 
ferns and hurled itself into the water. 
The water splashed over Collie’s smooth 
head, then parted at his short strokes. 
For a time the dog struggled, tugging 
at Ben’s clothes. Scott clenched his 
| hands until the nails cut into his palms. 
How he prayed in his heart that Collie 
would not be too late! 

Through a-mist Scott saw the dog 


® 
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rise to the surface, holding a limp form. 
After what seemed ages, he paddled into 
shallow water. 

“Good old collie,’’ Scott yeiled as he 
serambled from the log and in trem- 
bling haste rushed to the dog’s assist- 
ance. : 

“Ben, Ben, speak to me!’’ the boy 
pleaded, while he began to administer 
first aid. 

It was not long before Ben regained 
consciousness. He raised himself on 
his elbow and glanced around in a 
dazed way. A bruise on his forehead 
appeared to be the only bad effect of 
his adventure. 

“Say, Scott, who did it? Who saved 
me? I’ve a queer notion that you didn’t 
do it.”’ 

“JT didn’t, Ben, Collie did it,’’ Scott 
answered. 

For a time Ben stared into space. 

“T think God must have sent the 
collie to us for just this,’ Is sal to 


himself. Then he sat upright. ‘‘Guess 
you’re right, Scott. Collie’s a regular 
mascot.”’ 

“You know he is,’’ was Scott’s quick 
response. 


And when the camp broke the mas- 
cot went back to the city, as Scott’s 
dog, but te be loved almost as much 
by: Ben. 


The Alphabet of Flowers. 


Aster to a Balsam said 
On an autumn day, 
“Call Chrysanthemum and come 
With the leaves to play.” 
Daisy with her frills so fine 
Heard the merry call 
Also sweetest Englantine 
From the garden wall. 
Fair Forget-me-not came 
On her tiny stalk; 
Goldenrod and Hollyhock 
Dancing up the walk, 
Cry, ‘““We’ll have a merry 
While the sun is up, 
With Ivy green and Jessamine 
And golden-haired Kingcup.” 
Lily, though a lady born, 
Joined the merry game; 
So Mignonette and Nasturtium 
Thought they’d do the same. 
Orange Blossom, Pansy sent, 
To call the flowering Quince, 
Although they quarreled yesterday 
And had not spoken since. 
And Rose, the gentle queen of all, 
Did not disdain to play 
With the ill-tempered Snapdragon 
And Tiger Lily gay. 
But at the last was one that came 
That made the others stare, 
They called her Miss Umbrella Plant 
Because she was so queer. 
And each and all loved Violet, 
Wistaria was fair 
Xantirism a stranger was, 
Who happened to be there. 
Yucca was another guest 
That joined in with the game; 
Zinnia would not miss the fun, 
She came and did the same. 
—Jessie M. Cook. — 


out 


time 


The Day Nannie Was Six. 

It was the sixth day of November 
that Nannie Russell was six years old. 
Her mother gave: her six kisses, and 
she took six more from her baby broth- 
er; Lyndon, and she said those were 
ber birthday presents. She did not 
grumble a bit because she had no oth- 
ers, and she only said, “‘Never mind, 
mamma-dear,’’. when her mother wished 
she could afford to. make her a pretty 
birthday. cake. 

Then she and mamma laughed at 
the funny little shoes that mamma had 


out of some steut woolen cloth. lLyn- 
don’s real shoes were so worn that his 
little toes had been almost out of them, 
and there was no money to buy others. 
These would keep his feet warm, even 
if they were not pretty; but they were 
odd-looking shoes. 


After breakfast Mrs. Russell said: 
“T want you to take this money down 
to Mrs. Miles for the rent. it isn’t 
quite enough, but tell her I will pay 
the rest as soon as I can.”’ 

When Nannie gave Mrs. Miles the 
envelope, she repeated all her mother 
had told her and added something 
more: “T guess when Mrs, Governor 
Adams pays her she’ll have enough.”’ 

“Does Mrs. Adams owe your moth- 
er?’ Mrs. Miles asked in a surprised 
tone. 

“Yes’m,’’ replied Nannie; ‘‘for sew- 
ing, you know. She didn’t pay her 
last week, and we’ve got to have some- 
thing to eat, mamma says.”’ 

“Why, of course, dear! Come in a 
minute. O, dear, Willie’s crying again! 
He is so fretful this morning, and I’m 
baking and can’t attend to him. I won- 
der if your mother could spare you for 
a while. If you could stay and amuse 
him till I am more at liberty, I should 


be so glad.” 
“Yes’m, I’ll stay a little while, any- 
way. I know mamma won’t care.’’ 
Two-year-old Willie was soon con- 
tented enough with Nannie for a play- 
fellow, and Mrs. Miles went briskly to 
work. Now and then scraps of talk 


made for Lyndon the evening before: 


“I’m six years old today,’? Nannie 
told her charge. ‘“‘Now you give me 
six kisses, and that’ll make me another 
birthday present, Mamma and Lyndon 
gave me six-—O, those are very nice! 
Thank you. What pretty shoes! I 
guess they’re new ones. You ought 
to see my little brother’s shoes. They’re 
funny. They don’t shine like yours. 
My mamma made e’m out of cloth to 
keep his little feet warm, ’cause his 
are worn out. I guess he’ll get holes 
in them pretty quick scrambling around 
on the floor; then mamma’ll have to 
make him another pair, or maybe 
there’ll be some money to buy real ones 
by then.” 


When Nannie went home Mrs. Miles 
thanked her for amusing Willie, and 
gave her a basket, saying: ‘‘There’s 
something in it for you.” 

“QO Mamma,’’ cried Nannie, popping 
off the cover as soon as she had shw 
the door,’ ‘‘it’s full of little bags! What 
do you s’pose is in ’em?” 

On top was.a paper which read: ‘For 
Nannie’s sixth birthday.” 


Everything was in bags, big and lit- 
tle, and all was in sixes—six small 
biscuits, six little pats of butter, six 
tarts, six dear little frosted cakes, six 
cookies, six bananas, and six pretty 
shoes that Willie had outgrown, but 
just right for Lyndon, and, last of all, 


"|three tiny bags holding six pennies, six 


nickels and six dimes. 


“Why, mamma,” said Nannie, “how 
do you s’pose she knew it was my birth- 


floated to her ears from the sitting- ‘day? I’m sure I didn’t tell her.’’— 
Congregationalist. 
lene ee 
———— 


WILL 


is a document that can be changed 


at any time while you are living, but after- 
wards it cannot be altered, whether it ex- 
presses your real wishes or not. 

Read your will over and see if it meets 
the circumstances of today. 

Inquiries invited in regard to will-mak- 
ing. Our experience in the business may 
be of service to you, as we can often give 
helpful suggestions. 

! x 


Virginia Trust Co. 
THE SAFE EXECUTOR, 


Richmond, Va. 


Capital Stock 
Surplus Earned 
Held in Trust 


x 


$ 1,000,000.00 
$ 1,000,000.00 
$25,000,000.00 


805 E. Grace 9 Church Ave. 


Richmond > Roanoke, 
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Brewin basiness on .0UF Record 2 gicecton comic. lo 
a HUNTER & CO. 


THE OLD FARMERS BANK OF 


NANSEMOND 105 EH. Broad Street 


will celebrate its 54th birthday on the BUY Richmond, Va. 
30th of next November. Stecvioners, Engravers, Bookmen 
i] ma ° * 

__ Capital, Surplus and Undivided BOYS Prompt and Reliable Service. 
Profits now total ce pekyga of see ae Se J 
which amount only $20,000.00 
was paid in. Besides we have CLOTHES ; 4 ’ 
paid stockholders dividends cen- sHEVERLEY HEATING 
tinuously for 51 years. c 

We make a specialty of HXH- HERE The best for Homes, Churches, Stores 


CUTORSHIPS ana also Act as and Buildings for all uses 


TRUSTER under LIVING 


TRUSTS. YOU may name us as 4 TO VER. } } 

EXECUTOR with the assurance i ace Deas HEATING CO., INO. 

that YOUR ESTATE will receive They’re the sort it pays best to buy. DUA ane Richmond, Va. 

zather pa ett eactent ee ace Suits and Overcoats at $10 and up. Q eel eee 
SUFFOLK, VA. up. 


The Trustworthy Executor. 


Postage free, anywhere. School Desks 
e re 
Southern Engraving Co Sante 
g g r) Folding Chairs 
“Bngraving of Quality.” Kindergarten Cuairs, 
< 5 - Church Pews, 
Wedding Invitations, Announce= g ly i School Supplies, 
ments, Business and Callings Cards. ESTABLISHED 1879 Blackboards 


Samples sent upon request. RICHMOND. VA. 


INCORPORATED 1922 
Virginia Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company 


Of Richmond, Va. 


Passer aries te = PST S104 


WINSTON - INTERNATIONAL 


TEACHERS’ BIBLES 


SELF-PRONOUNCING Ls 
Containing References, a Concordance 
and the most authoritative Aids to Bible 
Study. Printed in Black Face Type. 

Beautiful Bindings. 


Send for Illustrated Catalog 
THE JOHN €. WINSTON CO., Pubtishers 
American Bible Headquarters ‘ 
WINSTON BUILDING 


455 PHILADELPHIA, - 
Wm. H. Palmer, President Wm. H Palmer, Jr., Vice-President ; 
B. C. Lewis, Jr., Secretary J. C. Watson, Treasurér ~~ : 
J. M. Leake, General Agent Wm. P. Hill. Asst. Secretary | , 3 
Central National Bank 


Oor. 3d and Broad 8ts., Richmond, Va. 
Banking Hours— 


Mcuday to Friday.,.9 A. M.to2 P. M. 
Saturday” ..c. 5s: « ..9 A.M, to 2 P. B 
6 P. M. to 8 P. M. 


EVERYTHING NEW! ame eres 


Soon Miller & Rhoads will have a large, beautiful 
new addition to their Store—but in the meantime the 
great floor spaces already available are full of NEW 
THINGS. New Furniture for new homes—and old; 
new outfits for boys and girls in school; new modes and 
materials for women of fashion! New department 
features are beginning, too, preparing for greater ser- 
vice of the greater store—for instance, a department 
of FALL HATS FOR MEN. 


Do Much ‘“Window-Shopping”’ and 
“T ooking” at Miller & Rhoads this Month 


You will find much inspiration and complete in- 
formation about the new, and our old service—with 
improvements. This is a place of convenience for our 
patrons, as well as ‘‘The Shopping Center’ of Rich- 


‘Mitler& Rhoads 


The Shopping Center 
RICHMOND, VA. 


1HE WILL 
YOU MADE 
YEARS AGO--- 


Does it cover present-day con- 
ditions? 

—Perhaps your son has come of 
age and you wish him to have a 
part in managing your estate, 
—Or you wish to create a trust 


fund for your daughter or wife. 

We invite you to call and discuss this 
important subject confidentially. Trust 
Dapar tment. Thos. W. Purcell, Vice-Pres 


FIRST 


NATIONAL BANK, Richmond, Va. 
Capital and Surplus, $4,000,000.00 
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Classified Advertising and Notices) 


A Unotices and advertisements, excepting positions wanted, will be inserted in this department at a rate of 20 cents 
ger egate line, each insertion. Special rates to contracts of any length. A rate of 15 cents per line is made to persons 
eching positions. No advertisement accepted for less than 50 cents. ; i ae , 

Copy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday of the week in which it is intended that the first 


onsertion shall appear. 


Marriage notices not exceeding forty words, $1.00. Death notices, not exceeding forty words, inserted free. 
Obttuartes and resolutions, 20 cents per line. 


Soriy words at the obituary rate. 


Over 


Six words to the average line. 


oy for this department must be received not later than Tuesday previous to the Saturday on which it is intended 
te be 


lished. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


Relief Episcopal Church in Japan: 
Mrs. Kate W. Lea, Charlottesville, 

AV iat Blogs salltiwectovle : 
Mrs. S. F. Harrison, Cartersville, 


0. 
5.00 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


PIPE perme tess : ae 

If the purchase of an organ is _ con- 

templated address HENRY PILCHER’S 

SONS, Louisville, Kentucky, who manu- 

acture the highest grade at reasonable 

prices. Particular attention given to de- 
agigning organs for memorials. 


HOME SCHOOL. 

Retarded Cziidren—An ideal suburban 
home, where a limited number of chil- 
dren of slightly retarded mentality can 
have individual instruction and care un- 
der teachers of twelve years’ experience 
in this line of work. Address Miss Sue 
ZL Schermerhorn, Colonial Place, Rich- 
mond, Va, R. F. D. 2 
SS eee 

ANTIQUES. 

WE PAY THE HIGHEST CASH PRICES 
for old-time furniture and antiques of 
all kinds. H. C. Valefitine, 209 Hast 
Franklin St., Richmond, Va. 


HAVE YOU $100 OR MORE? 


Loans of such sums desired by church. 
mission in large city. To run six montha 
or year. Principal payable on 60 days 
motice in case of emergency need. Will 
pay legal rate in this state—10 per cent 
—payable quarterly. 


For ,urticulars write 
L. L. S. 


1406 Park Avenue, 


ony, 


Indianzpolis, Ind. 


pact are ee 
BOARDING, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 
THE AIMAN, 20 South Iowa Avenue; 


mear Board-Walk. Chelsea section; at- 
tractive home, enjoyable surroundings, 
excellent accommodations. Fall and 


winter seasons. 
SS ee 


CHRISTMAS CARDS. 
FLORENTINE CHRISTMAS CARDS, $1.00 
dozen, assorted. Calendars, ete. M. 
Zara, Box 4243, Germantown, Pa. 


Gloucester County, 


FOR RENT OR SALE—RESIDENCH, 
including four bed rooms, two bath 
rooms, electric lighting, cyster shore, on 
Nerth River, Gloucester County, Va. 
Farm ot 156 acres if desired. Reasonable 
rent. Address S. C. Wolcott, Nuttall, 
Gloucester County, Va. 


“ANNUAL MEETING. 

The Sixty-first Annual Meeting of the 
Life and Contributing members of the 
Evangelical Education Society cf the 
Protestant Episcopal Church will be held 
oz Thursday, October 18, 1923, in the 
Board Room, at The Platt, 130 Scuth 
Twenty-second Street, Philadelphia, 
Penn., at 4:15 P. M., for the election of 
officers and the transacticn of such other 
business as may be brought before it. 

Ss. LORD GILBERSON, Gen. Secty. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Sept. 24, 1923. 


—<— 


SITUATION WANTED. 


CLERICAL, — ; 

CLERGYiMAN, MODELATE CHURCH- 

man, in good health; sixteen yea.s in 

present parish, North, desires Fall and 

Winter supply work in Florida, or Gceor- 

gia. Coast resort preferred. Address 
“B,”’ care of Southern Churchman, 


“ENGLISH GENTUDPWOMAN DESiRES 
engagement as superintendent, or as- 
sistant, of institution, managing house- 
keeper in private home, or any posi- 
tion of trust. Address Mrs, Birley, 175 
Clinton Ave., N. Rochester, New York. 


LADY OF EXPERIENCE AND REFINE- 
Ment desires position as companion, or 
Secretary. References exchanged. 
Richmond preferred. Address “xX,” Box 
55, Station B, Richmond, Va. 

WANTED--BY VIRGINIA LADY OF 
education and refinement, position as 
companion tc elderly lady, or semi-in- 
valid, secretary, linen-mistress or 
mother’s helper. Good references. Ad- 
dress Miss N. Fowle, Clinton, N. C 


HELP WANTED. 


WANTED—A LADY OF EDUCATION 
and refinement, between 45 and _ 50 
years of age, as companion, 
in housekeeping. Must be a good read- 
er and understand knitting. Address 
“Companion,” care of Southern Church- 
man, 


WANTIED—MOTHER’S HELPER TO AS- 
sist in the care of small children. Ref- 
erences. Apply to Mrs. B. D. Tucker, 
Jr., 1700 Park Avenue, Richmond, Va. 


WANTED—WHITE WOMAN TO COOK. 
and clean for family of three adults. 
References. Address “A. D. L.,” care, 
of Southern Churchman. 


WANTED—A PROTESTANT TEACHER 
for five children, ages 7 to 16. Music. 
References exchanged. j\Address Mrs. 
ue E. Beale, R. F. D. Box 6, Handsom, 

a. 

TEACHER WANTED—A REAL JOB FOR 
a strong, earnest man. Thirty children 
cn top of mountain are without a teach- 
er. A Superb opportunity for service. 
Address, Rev. D. Whittle, Luray, Va. 


@bituaries 


/ 

ROBINSON: [Entered into eterna] rest, 

at Saint Louis, Missouri, September 21, 

1923, ELLEN LLEWLLYN ROBINSON, 

daughier of the late Ariana Holliday and 
Archibald Robinson. 


MISS FANNIE WILSON LETCHER,. 


On Sunday evening, September 16, 1923, 
at her home in Lexington, Va., the silver 
cord that bound our loved sister’s scul to 
earth was gently loosed and her spirit 
winged its way back to Him who nad 
loaned her to us awhile. Beloved and 
estcemed by all who knew her, and, at 
peaee with God and all mankind, she 
quietly fell asleep in Jesus to awake in 
the Paradise of God. 

Having cultivated the higher, truer in- 
stincts cf her nature, she attracted all 
whose lives came in contact with her 
own, by her gentleness and true nobility 
of her heart and character and won for 
herself their friendship and esteem. 


“She is not dead. 
to life! 
Why should we 
gone away? 
The soul we loved as dearly as our own, 
Has cnly journeyed to eternal day.” 
The quiet, unconscious influence of so 
pure a life ever brightened the sphere in 
which she moved, and has left it the 
richer and the better for her having lived 
in it. 1D) el 


Has only entered in- 


grieve that she has 


JOHN CAMPBELL MAYO. 


In Memoriam. 

After an illness of some months CAMP- 
BELL MAYO died at “Kelvin Grove,” the 
home of his mother, in Westmoreland 
County, cn July 22, 1923. He was a son 
of Colonel Joseph and Mary Armistead 
Tyler Mayo, and was born in Westmore- 
land in 1872. His maternal grandfather 
was Dr, Wat H. Tyler, a nephew of Presi- 
dent John ‘yler, and his great-grand- 
father. was a “Campbell of Argyle,” the 
motto of whose Scotch ancestcrs, “Faith- 
ful,’ was fully exemplified by Campbell 
Mayo in every relationship of life. 

When stricken by ill health he was liv- 
ing in New Orleans, where he successfully 
managed the Southern Sales Department 
of one of the nation’s large manufactur- 
ing concerns. We married Miss Louise 
Curtis Armstrong, cf (Memphis, Tenn., 
who survives him without children. 


to assist | 


He was a devoted husband, son and 
brother, gentle, modest and unassuming 
in every walk of life, conscientious in 
his dealings with his felllowman, and en- 
dowed with a high sense of honor. He 
died in the prime of a useful and busy 
life and rests in the cemetery cf old 
Yeocomico Church, the shrine where his 
forbears worshipped in the centuries past, 
and where sleep all that is mortal of the 
generations of his family gone before. 
He was one of the noble order of men 
idealized in pcetiec creation as 


“The kKnightliest of the knightly race 
That since the days of old 
Have kept the camp of chivalry 
»,Alight in hearts of gold.” 
B. 


NEWS NOTES. 
(Continued trom page 15.) 


EASTERN OREGON. 


Rt. Rev. Wm. P. Remington, Bishop. 


An Important Conference. 


Eastern Oregon’s most important con- 
ference was held at St. Stephen’s, Bak- 
er, on September i1 and 12. 

Five‘‘Flying Squadrons’’ were or- 

ganized for the N.-W. C., and two cler- 
gy and lay help will constitute each 
squadron. A visitation will be made to 
every parish and mission during Octo- 
ber and November. The campaign will 
be educational and Mrs. D- D. Faber 
the Woman’s Auxiliary Thank Offering 
Secretary, is here for three months to 
help in Church School and Women’s 
work. 
. The Bishop and Mrs. Pemington will 
head Squad 1 and a “Flagship Squad- 
ron’’ for special work will be led by 
the Bishop and the Archdeacon. 


The Bishop will begin his Confirma- 
tions in November and it is definitely 
understood that no one will be pre- 
sented for Confirmation who is unpre- 
pared. 


The Rev. Irvin Q. Wood, of Virginia, 
has arrived and will be stationed at On- 
tario, with charge of Vale and Nyssa. 


Fall Work Begun.—In addition to 
Bishop Remington there are now eight 
clergy in residence. Active fall work 
has started and a splendid interest is 
‘in evidence. 


The Synod of the Pacific meets at 
Fresno, Cal., October 17-21, and East- 
ern Oregon will be represented by Bish- 
op and Mrs. Remington, the Rey. Al- 
fred Lockwood of Pendleton, Mrs. Lula 
Crandall of The Dalles, Mrs. Thomas 
Flagler of Hood River, the Rev. S. W. 
Creasey of La Grande and the Rey. L. 
G. H. Williams of Baker. 


Bishop Remington’s address is 2754 
Second Street, Baker, Qregon. 


'| Personal Notes 
— = 


The Bishop of Western Michigan 
having assumed charge of the Ameri- 
can Church in Europe, under appoint- 
ment by the Presiding Bishop, requests 
that all correspondence be addressed 
E him at Grand Rapids, Michigan. 


The Rev. W. F. Carpenter has re- 
;signed the charge of Kingston Parish, 
Mathews County, in the Diocese of Vir- 
ginia, and has accepted a charge in the 
|Diocese of Washington. He will enter 
upon his new work on October 15. 


The Church of Our Saviour, Balti- 
more, called the - Rev. Penbroke W. 
i Reed from Buffalo to become its rector. 
Mr. Reed accepted und entered upon 
his duties September 1. He is resid- 
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The Chapel of the United States Military Academy 


AT 


WEST POINT 


_Has just been supplied with one-thousand copies of the New Hymnal with 


the music score for the 


use of our future officers. 


At the outbreak of the Great War, the Army was quick]jto appreciate the 
inspiration that is derived from hearty organized singing. Our soldiers 
gathered regularly in the camps to sing, and no one who was present on such 
inspiring occasions will ever forget them. 


with the music score 


THE NEW HYMNAL 


THE CHURCH PENSION FUND 


14 WALL STREET, 


NEW YORK 


ing at the 
Street. 


rectory, 1639 McElderry 


The Rev. Morris S. Eagle has re- 
signed the charge of work centering 
at Bowling Green in the Diocese of 
Virginia to take charge of. Nottoway 
Parish, Blackstone, Diocese of South- 
ern Virginia. He will take charge on 
October 1. 


The Rev. E. Robert Bennett, D. D., 
has resigned as rector of St. Philip’s 
Parish, Buffalo, N. Y., and will engage 
in holding missions. 


The Rev. E. Harold Vogt, of Trinity 
Church, Woodbridge, New Jersey, has 
accepted a call to Greenwood Parish, 
in Albemarle County, in the Diocese of 
Virginia, and took charge September 
1. His address is Greenwood, Virginia. 


The Rev. Henry P. Manning, of Grace 
Church, Jefferson City, Missouri, has 
accepted call to the rectorship of All 
Saints’ Church, Baltimore. Mr. Man- 
ning will assume charge October 1. In 
going to Baltimore Mr. Manning re- 
turns to the place where he began his 
ministry. 


The Rev. Albert Northrop Roberts, 
a graduate of the Virginia Theological 
Seminary, has charge of Holy Trinity 
Church, Monessen, Pa. This is the 
first time that Monessen has had a cler- 
Zyman to give his exclusive time to 
the parish. 

The Rey. Henry L. McClellan re- 
signed charge of St. Paul’s Church, Mo- 
nongahela, Pa., and on September 1 
began his new work as rector of St. 
Luke’s Church, Pittsburgh. A hand- 
some reception was tendered him by 
the congregation, in the parish house, 
on Thursday evening, September 5. 


The Rev. Robert U. Brooking has 
resigned the charge of St. Stephen’s 
Parish, Fleeton, Virginia, and accepted 
a call to Saint Anne’s Parish, Hssex 
County, and St. Peter’s Church, Port 
Royall, in the Diocese of Virginia. He 
will take charge on November 1, and 
his temporary address will be Port 
Royal. 


The Rev. Robert W. Lewis has re- 
signed the charge of the Mission Home 
District in the Mountain Missions of 
the Diocese of Virginia, and has ac- 
cepted a call to North Sassafras Parish 
in Cecil County, Diocese of Easton. He 
will take charge of his new work early 
in October. Mr. Lewis’ postoffice ad- 
dress will be Earleville, Md. 


The Rev. Wm. J. Morton, D. D., rec- 
tor of Christ Church, Alexandria, Va., 
with Mrs. Morton, is spending the last 
two weeks in September at the Marl- 
borough Blenheim, Atlantic City. 


The Rev. Dwight F. Cameron will 
assume charge of the missions in Farm- 
ingdale and Hicksville, Diocese of Long 
Island, on October 1, and will live in 
the rectory in Farmingdale. 


The Rev. William Y. Edwards, rec- 
tor of the Church of the Good Shep- 
herd, Germantown, Philadelphia, Penn., 
has been in charge of St. John’s Church, 
Manchester, Vermont, for the month of 
August and the first Sunday in Septem- 
ber. 

The Rev. Percy L. Donaghay, rector 
of St. Anne’s Church, Middletown, Del., 
after receiving a unanimous call to the 
rectorship of St. Thomas’ Church, New- 
ark, Del., has decided to remain at 
Middletown, where he has now been 
rector for sixteen years. 


' operation. 


The Rev. O. C. Fox has resigntd St. 
Paul’s Parish, Sisterville, West Vir- 
ginia, and has accepted the rectorship 
of the Memorial Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Parkersburg, West Virginia, 
and is in residence in the rectory at 
901 Charles Street, Parkersburg, West 
Virginia. 


DEATHS. 


A cable from Bishop Mosher an- 
nounces the death in St. Luke’s Hos- 
pital, Manila, on September 6, of Dea- 
coness Ann Hargreaves, following an 
Deaconess Hargreaves 
served in the Philippine Islands for 
seventeen years in the mountain sec- 
tions of Baguio and Besao. In the lat- 
ter place through the aid of friends 
in this country, she has been able to 
build up an extensive work among wom- 
en and children. She was an indefatig- 
able worker, cheerful, loving, sympa- 
thetic and resourceful. Her death is a 
great loss to the Church at large. 


Cuticura Soap 
—Imparts- 
The Velvet Touch 


Soap, Ointment,Talcum 25c.everywhere. Forsamples f 
address: Cuticura Laboratories, Dept. V, Malden, Maas. § 


XAN'THIN & ! 


Restores Gray Hair to Its Natural Color 
REMGVES DANDRUFF AND SCURF 
Invigorates and prevents the hair from falling out 
MARVELOUS IN ITS EPFECTS 

. For Sale by Druggists, or Sent Direct by Mail 
XANTHINE COMPANY, Richmond, Va. 
[Price $1. . per bottle, trial sire Ste. Sead for circular 
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108 EAST BROAD STREET 


This is the location of our uptown office which has just 
been formally opened. You are cordially invited to make 
use of “Planters Service’’ here. 

Paul Mayo, asst. cashier, manager in charge. 

Charles Gwatkin, asst. manager. 


PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK 


Richmond, Virginia. 


The Evangelical Education Society 
Of the Protestant Episcopal Church 


Office: The Platt, 130 S. 22nd Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
AIDS STUDENTS FOR THE MINISTRY AND DISTRIBUTES EVANGELIS- 
TIC LITERATURE 

President: HON. ROLAND S. MORRIS, LL. D. 
Active Vice-President: THE REV. JAS. DE WOLF PERRY, D. D. 
Counsel Treasurer General Secretary 
HAROLD GOODWIN, Esq. ALFRED LEE, Esq. Rev. S. LORD GILBERSON, 
FORM OF BEQUESTS M. A. 

I give and bequeath to “THE EVANGELICAL EDUCATION SOCIETY OF 
THE PROTESANT EPISCOPAL CHURCH,” incorporated by the legislature of 
Pennsylvania, the first Monday in November, one thousand eight hundred and 


Guess 
Man’s Age? 


Is it 30, 35 or 40? You would never guess right— 
he is 65 years of age! Sixty-five, yet young as 
any man of 25! He never has an “‘off’’ day, nor 
headache, backache, stomach ache. Yet he 
lives no “‘regulated”’ life; keeps what hours he 
pleases, eats and drinks what he likes. How? 


By keeping his spine a half inch longer than 
it would ordinarily measure at his age! 


Amazing Results 
Secured from 
SPINE- MOTION 


“‘Feel like anew person 
since taking SPINE-MO- 
TION. By the end of the 
first week was completely 
relieved of a long-standing 
case of constipation.”’ 
—L. A. K., Evanston, Iil. 


“For years I was 
troubled with headaches 
over the eyes. At times I 
thought the pain would 
driveme mad. I have no 
doubé that it was due to 
pressure on some nerve 
relating to the eyes, since 
I_ have had no headaches 
since I began working my 
spine.”? — J. A.B., New 
York. 


“Your SPINE-MOTION 
is just wonderful for office 
workers. I have new 
pep since taking it up. 
Five members of cur office 
force are now devotees of 
your art.’’ i 
— P.A, K., Kansas City. 


“You tell’em, Mr. Brad- 
street, ‘elongating’ your 
spine does make a differ- 
ence. Am 60 years old and 
since going through the 
motions for the last two 


Why a 
Person with 
aFull Length 

Spine is 
Rarely Sick! 


How does this 
benefit? The spine 
is a series of small 
bones held apart by 
pads of cartilage. 
With years, the 
spine “‘settles,’’ and 
the pads become so 
thin the bones close 
in on thee nerves 
between. This ab- 
normal pressure on 
the nerves, plays 
havoc with health; 
brings on nervous 
disorders—nervous 
exhaustion. And 
nervous exhaustion 
means old age, re- 
gardless of your years. 
Keep thespine“‘elong- 
ated’’—the vertebrae 
apart—the nerves free 
—and every part of 


— Real Estate, to be used for the general 
purpose of its Society. " 


A Book That Sings Itself ! 


"TABERNACLE HYMNS No. 2 is the only 
320-page Book for Churches and Bible Schools to 
be had at these very low prices. 


Thehundredsofthousandsof Taber- 
nacle Hymns No. 2 sold in the past 
two years permit us to offer this 


your body will have a 
full supply of the 
nerve energy that is 
life—health — youth! 


No Apparatus !! 


Try SPINE- ‘ REE? 


MOTION 


See if your nervousness, your constipation, your 
stomach trouble, your ‘‘old age’’ isn’t really in your 
gepine. Seeif your nerves are not in a@ vice. Try 
SP:NE-MO'LION. Just five movements to it — that’s 
all—but in five minutcs you’)1 feel like a new person, 
‘Try tne method for 6 days, 5 minutes each day. 
Remember, please - NO APPARATUS. Note the 
diff_rence in your appetite, in your sleep — in your 
“‘pep,’’ vigor a ddesires. Pay nothing unless you 
Jel and see wonderful benefits. If you are more than 
amazed and delighted with the results, remit only $3 
in full payment for everything. 


Free Trial Coupon 
— Mail It Now! — 


wonderful book ata 
Big Price Reduction! 
‘as follows: 
$40 per 100 in full cloth 
$25 per 100 in Manila 


We continue the Art Buckram superfine 
binding at $50 per hundred. 


Ma il CouponToday.. youn Tabernacle Publishing Co, 


29S. LaSalle St., RS21 Chicago, Ill. 


months, feel like a young- 
ster of thirty.’’ 
—H. P. P., Los Angles. 


There are 351 Hymns—somethe gems of the ages—all 
written out of Christian experience—stronginthe Faith, 
Many of the best of all other Hymnals are init. It haa 
een adopted by hundreds of wonderful Churches and 
Bible Schools—names on request. 
Weloan one sample copy for 30 days to Music Come 
mittees. But if you are a lover of really good Church 
and Sunday School Music, sign and 


Thousands of buyers say Tabernacle Hymns No. 2 J 
contains the choicest collection of ‘‘standards” and 
“singable songs’ now offered. The work of every well- pts 
known composer and writer is found on its pages. Its J (Manila 
cloth binding is made doubly strong. It will stand very g N° 2 
rough usage.. Just to induce you to know it—a ] Name. 
cloth-bound 50c sample copy will be sent for | 
25c; a Manila-bound 30c copy for 15c. I Street. 


TABERNACLE PUBLISHING CO., CHICAGO 


Gentlemen: I accept your special sample offer 


| 
| 
| sixty-nine , Dollars or 
| 
| 


» and enclose Ges) for which please send mea 


) bound copy of Tabernacle Hymns 


| City: 


= Hobart Bradstreet,. Suite (2:6 : a ar a i 
Be nsdn ROR ment mOTOn Pon ane OE : 
: return it in 6 days or send $3 in full payment. i Have You Made Your Wil |? 
tk Ee Oe Sa : See G. Jeter Jones, Vice-President, about this now. All con 
et eiudepe sete ee nes : ferences confidential. Phone or write for appointment. 
sail ces seas es Sosa B: Merchants National Bank 

JOHN L. RATCLIF F E 1ith and Main Streets, Richmond, Va. 


FLORIST 


209 W. Broad St. “SAFEST FOR TRUSTS’ 


Richmond, Va. 


FLOWERS OF QUALITY. 


